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~ Religious Views of the Society of Friends. 


A Paper for the World's Congress of Religions, at Chicago, 
Ninth Month roth, 1893, by Howard M. Fenkins. 


As there is some inquiry for this 
printed, as a leaflet, 
copies can be had of us. 
Sent by mail at these prices. 


FRIENDS’ INTELL 


| W “tort .—TO ENGAGE A MARRIED MAN 


for the coming year to work on a farm. 
=onnee required, 

. Det OU, Moorestown, N. J. 

ANTED.- —A MAN TO SELL AND DELIVER | 

the produce of a fruit and vegetable farm. 

A pern anent and good paying position for 
an honest, energetic ee, Referenc: required. 
Address, P. O. Box 5, Lansdowne, Pa. 


~ CHARLES BURTON, 


| Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office 907 N. Thirteenth St., 
Residence 1714 Woodstock St. Philadelphia. 


Oyster Supper 


Will be held at Friends’ Home for Children, 
4011 ‘spen Street, West Philadelphia, Second 
Mouth 24, 1894. 


A A ONIGOMERY COUNTY 
L 


hocken Dairies. 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


MILK. — CONSHO- 

Special cna given to 

Office, 6038 N. 8th street. 
JOSEPH i JONES. 


serving families. 


The Universal Peace Union 


Now offers to friends of the cause, in order to pre- 
vent hard :imes. the Peacemaker monthly), The Farm 
and Fireside (semi-monthly), and 50 fine W erld’s Fair 
views, all for $1.0 a year. Address O 8 FELL, 
Business Manager, 1305 Arch street Philadelphia. 


EDWIN C. ATKINSON, 
REAL ESTATE, 
1022 Betz Building, Philadelphia. 


Particular Attention given to the care of Real Estate. 
Rents Collected. Real Estate for Investment. 


Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 
633 North Eleventh St., Philad’a. (Private house.) 


Jon FABER MIL LER, 
ATTORNEY- AT-LAW, 
509 SWEDE STREET, NORRISTOWN, Pa. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia 
Counties. 


To make | wav For For a New Line 


of Spring Goods 
we are making up Winter Garments at re- 


markably {OW PRICES. 


‘Gustavus Golze, Merchant Tailor, 


104 N. TENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Essay, we announce that it has been 


(23 pages, size to fit ordinary letter envelope), and 
Price 3 cents single copies ; 


$1.00 for 100 copies. 


IGENCER ASSOCIATION LIMITED, 


g21 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


| WATCH THIS SPACE FOR CURRENT 
WORKS OF MERIT. 

| 

| can mention but a few here. 

| selling very rapidly just now is 


‘‘Tloney Found,”’ 


éy THos. E. HILL. /t shows how the Government 
can do our banking and net $400,000,000 per 
annum. Price, $1; 75 and 25 cents. 


‘‘Tlore than Kin,’’ 


by JAMES VILA BLAKE. A ¢ext-book in 

greatest science—the science of living. 334 pp. 

‘fr. oo Lwill send descriptive circular of any- 

thing desired. A catalogue will be sent to any 

address. Special rates to libraries. : 
CHARLES E. LUKENS, 

2423 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Ll. 


One that is 


' 


the 


“Divisions in the Society of Friends,” 


BY THOMAS H. SPEAKMAN, 
26 N. SEVENTH ST., Phila. 
Second Edition Enlarged. 112 pp. Price, 50 
cents. For sale by 
1, B. LIPPINCOTT CO., 715 Market St. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOt IATION, 15th and Race Sts. 
Will be sent, postpaid, to any ‘'adu ress, On receipt 
of the 4 Tice. 


A Stereopticon Exhibition 

Of World’s Fair and other views will be given 
by Edmund Stirling, in the Cherry Street end of 
Friends’ meeting house, 15th and Race streets, 
on Seventh-day evening, the 17th inst., at 8 
o'clock, under the care of the committee on 
best interests of our members. 

All Friends are cordially 
present. 


John J. Cornell’s Sermons. 


A new pamphlet containing six sermons de- 
livered by John J. Cornell at Park Avenue 
Meeting House, Baltimore has just been issued. 

Monthly Meetings or interested Friends will 
be supplied at very reasonable rates. Address, 

JOSEPH C. TOWNSEND, 
104 S. Charles street, Baltimore, Md. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


invited to be 
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Swarthmore College, 
SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Under care of Friends. Opens Ninth month 19th, 
1898. Fuli College Courses for young men and young 
women, leading to Classical, Engineer'ng, Scientific, 
and Literary degrees. Machine shops, laboratories, 
and libraries. 

For catalogue and particulars, address 


CHARLES De GARMO, Pn. D., President. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 
Ai Jenkintown, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
Thorough work; good care; moderate charges; 
mnasium; laboratory; vocal culture; music. 
pils are admitted whenever a vacancy occurs. 
For circulars apply to 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 
Or to Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 
Ogontz, Pa. 


George School, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 


UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences; 
extensive grounds; ten teachers, all specialists ; 
three courses of study, the Scientific, the Classical 
and the Literary ; chemical, physical, and biological 
laboratories; manual training. Special care will 
be given to the moral and religious training of the 
pupils by teachers who are concerned Friends. 

‘or circulars and other information, address, 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 

A boarding and day school for both sexes. Thor- 
—_ courses preparing for admission to — om 
or furnishing a good business education. e schoo! 
wili open Ninth month 12th, 1893. Terms for board- 
ing scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located 


on Long Island, about 30 miles from New York. For | 


catalogue and particulars, address 
FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Principal, 
Locust Valley, Long Island. 
Between Sixth month 20th and Ninth month 10th. 
FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 


Swarthmore Grammar School. 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 


An Elementary and High School for Boarding 
and Day Pupils of both sexes. College preparatory. 
For Catalogue, address 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 


Swarthmore, Penna. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The present build- 
ing is new and much enlarged, and has perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 

leasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 

m New York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


Good Designs 


in wall paper are as plentiful as bad. Just as 
cheap. too. Selection by mail iseasy. We will 
send you 100 samples for eight cents. Prices, 5 
to 50 cents a roll. 


At. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SON 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 
New and desirable styles for ’94. 


WINDOW SHADES 
Careful attention given to all orders. 
§ F. BaLpDERSTON. M. BALDERSTON. 





IVORY * 
“% SOAP 


«IT FLOATS = 


IS NOT LOST IN THE TUB. 


THE PROOTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN'TI. 
1838. 


igog. NEW APPLE, PEAR & NUT TREES. 300 acres. 


Starr, the largest early apple ; Paragon, and other valuable sorts; Lincoln Coreless, 
Seneca and Japan Golden Russet Pears in collections at reduced rates. NUTS 
Parry's Giant, Pedig-ee, Mammoth, Paragon, avd other chestnuts. Walnuts 
French, Persian, Japan, English, and American. Pecans, Almonds, and Filberts. 
Eleagnus hanapsges, Hardy Oranges, Dwarf Rocky Mountain Cherries, free from 
insects, black knots, or other diseases. SMALL FRUITS, Grape Vines, Currants, 
etc. SHAD® TktbkS—Immense stock of Poplars and Maples, Ornawental Shrubs 
and Vines, §®Iliustrated Descriptive Catalogue Free, 


POMONA NURSERIES. WILLIAM PARRY, Parry, N. J. 


«ori WILLIAM HEACOCK, 882 | The 
‘Undertaker & Embalmer | 


Office, 1313 Vine St., 


Residence, 1516 Brown St., 
PHILADELPHIA. | 
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Chalfonte, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
NOW OPEN. ON THE OCEAN FRONT. 


_ SALT WATER BATHS. ELEVATOR. 
SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


E. Roberts & Sons. 
- The Melos 


Within two minutes’ walk of the beach. 
Solicits the patronage of Friends. 


ELIZABETH L. WEBSTER, KENTUCKY AVE., 
Atlantic City, 


|The Revere, 


Telephone 4036. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


New Jersey. 


Open all the year, 
Full Ocean View, 


For Dry Goods 


——THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


Refurnished and Improved. 


PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 


; : oe James M. Moore, Proprietor. 
Strawbridge & Clothier’s | oo 


The Pennhurst, un Gallery. 
MARKET | 


Michigan Avenue near the Ocean, 
EIGHTH ) srreets. | JAMES HOOD. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
FILBERT 


’ r 
One of the largest buildings in the city, and Don t Scold the Cook 


the largest Establishment in America devoted If yonr breakfast is spoiled by having poor 
1 coffee, but send Two Dollars and zet 
exclusively to 


Pounds of Ingram’s 
DRY GOODS. Fine Blended Roasted Coffee, 


which will be sent free to any railroad 
station where the 5-cent package stamp can 
be used. 


WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 
TEA DEALER, 
31 N. Second St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, 
House - Furnishing Goods, Carpets, 

Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and everything 

that may be needed either for dress or house- | 
| furnishing purposes. It is believed that unusual 
| inducements are offered, as the stock is among 


Gloves, 


sentto THE MOON 


Company 
For { Trees, Shrubs, Vines, 
Your | and Small Fruits. 
Descriptive Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


THE WM. H. MOON CoO., 
Morrisville, Pa 


| the largest to be found in the American market, | 
and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly | 
as low as elsewhere un similar qualities of goods. 
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FIFTY-TWO THOUGHTS OF FRIENDS. 


VIL. 
All true and acceptable worship of God is offered in 
the inward and immediate moving and drawing of his own 
spirit, which ts neither limited to places, times, or persons. 


ae ROBERT BARCLAY. 


In Sewell’s “* History of the People Called Quakers,” there is this 
quaint, terse account of Robert Barclay: “In his 42d year, on the 3d 
of October, at his house at Ury in Scotland, of a sickness which did 
not last long, Robert Barclay departed this life. A man of eminent 
gifts and great endowments, expert not only in the language of the 
learned, but also well versed in the writings of the ancient Fathers, 
and other ecclesiastical writers, and furnished with a great understand 
ing, being not only of sound judgment, but also strong in arguments 
and cheerful in sufferings ; besides he was of a friendly and pleasant, 
yet grave conversation, eminently fitted for composing of differences ; 
and he really lived up to what he professed, being of an unblamable 
deportment, truly pious, and well beloved of those he conversed with.”’ 


THE INDWELLING GOD. 
Go not, my soul, in search of him, 
hou wilt not find him there,— 
Or in the depths of shadow dim, 

Or heights of upper air. 


For not in far-off realms of space 
The Spirit hath its throne : 

In every heart it findeth place, 
And waiteth to be known. 


Thought answereth alone to thought, 
And Soul with soul hath kin: 

The outward God he findeth not 
Who finds not God within. 


And, if the vision comes to thee 
Revealed by inward sign, 

Earth will be full of Deity, 
And with his glory shine! 

Thou shalt not want for company, 
Nor pitch thy tent alone ; 

The indwelling God will go with thee, 
And show thee of his own. 


O gift of gifts,O grace of grace, 
That God should condescend 

To make thy heart his dwelling-place, 
And be thy daily Friend ! 


Then go not thou in search of him, 
But to thyself repair! 
Wait thou within the silence dim, 
And thou shalt find him there. 
— Selected. 


FRIENDS IN THE WEST INDIES. 
A series of papers read before the Newtown (Pa.) Friends’ Associa- 


tion, by Thaddeus S. Kenderdine. Furnished for publication to the 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, 
I 


WerE sufficient materials at hand to work upon, the con- 
nection of Friends with the West Indies would be a curious 
study ; as it is, we can only wonder how their principles 
spread over those apparently unpropitious and unsympa- 
thetic islands. The contrast of the peaceful ways of the 
Quaker with the commotions of nature incident to a tropi- 
cal climate, and of men with natures turbulent from the 
connection with slavery, and continuous preparation for 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 17, 1894. f 


{ JOURNAL. 
1 Vol. XXII. No. 1109. 


defence against England’s chronic pro- 
nounced as that of their garb with the splendid vegeta- 
tion and gay-plumaged birds they found there, and why 
the efforts of the missionaries who from time to time vis- 


enemies, was as 


ited these countries met with such success, not only with 
the common people, but with some high in authority, in- 
cluding seme military men, seems simply marvelous. 

The accounts preserved of the rise, progress, and de- 
cline of Friends in these islands have been meagre. The 
journals of the ministers who from time to time visited 
them were mainly in reference to their religious work, 
and have little to say of the cause of the spread of our 
Society from island to island, in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury,—or of the revival in 1740, in the Virgin Islands, 
after Friends had virtually died out the 
West Indies. ‘The minutes from some of their meetings, 
lately acquired by Arch Street Friends may throw some 
light on the subject, but for the present we must be con- 
tent with the data now available. 


elsewhere in 


In a general way we know that the first rise of Friends in 
the Islands occurred in 1655, spreading over the islands of 
Barbadoes, Antigua, Bermudas, Jamaica, and Nevis, and 
that by 1730 it had gone down except in the first named, 
where its decline was marked ; and that the second rise 
was in Tortola, and a few adjacent islands, 
where it ran its course in forty years; also, that in the 
first instance Friends were bitterly persecuted, and in the 
last favored by the authorities, the ultimate result being 
the same,—the extinction of the Society; so that its 
people and works are now but a vague memory, even 
where they were most predominant. 

The first decline is now easily accounted for, because 
at that time the laws of England bore harshly on dissenters, 
and especially on those who refused to bear arms ; hence 
the persecution was sharp. ‘They who bore the burden 
of military defence looked with disfavor on those who 
refused to share it, and the clergy of the Established 
Church, lately freed from the domination of the Pope, 
looked with a jealous eye on all schismatics, hence hired 
informers were plenty and found their victims in large 
numbers. In those troublous times, when either the 
Spaniard or Frenchman was almost continuously at war 
with England, and to shun war was accounted cowardice, 
it would seem impossible for the conversion of soldiers to 
Quaker principles ; yet such conversion was frequent ; in 
some instances, however, the part requiring non-resistance 
was held in abeyance. Thus Governur Leonard, of An- 
guilla, while he could embrace the doctrine of the Inner 
Light, and disapproved a paid ministry, and the taking of 
oaths, drew the line at non-resistance, and said, when 
Thomas Chalkley, under whose ministry he was converted, 
besought him to adhere to that principle: ‘‘ I must defend 
my people.”’ 

From the information at hand regarding Friends in 
the West Indies, we learn that George Fox, with twelve 
other public Friends, visited the Islands in 1671, sixteen 
years after the arrival of Mary Fisher and Anne Austin, 
who first did missionary work therein; but beyond the 
accounts of his ministerial labors, much shortened by his 
sickness, we learn little of the condition of the people he 
had come so many miles ‘‘ beyond -seas’’ to visit. We 


1739, in 
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learn enough, however, to know that while the Society 
had made some headway it lacked organization, or else 
had gone backward under persecution, for he ‘settled | 
several meetings 
principles in the two islands visited. 


’? and excited a general interest in his | 
But of the number 


of meetings, and membership of each, and why in such | 


an uncongenial clime Quakerism was induced to such 
growth, he is silent. 
fifteen voyages to the different islands wherein were 
Friends’ meetings, and who labored zealously in promul- 
gating our doctrines, is singularly reticent as to the num- 
erical condition of his flock. Like his predecessor, George 
Fox, his mission was not in statistics, for in his exalted 
state his mind only took in the salvation of his hearers. 

Among those who visited the West Indies in later 
years was Joseph John Gurney, a public Friend of Eng- 
land, who, in 1840, voyaged among them and published 
a book called ‘‘ Letters to Henry Clay,’’ but he, too, 
had a special mission. He was intensely anti-slavery, and 
had only eyes and ears for the effects of emancipation on 


Even Thomas Chalkley, who made | 


the blacks, that he might show to the people of the | 


United States the blessings of abolition. So in his book 
of over 200 pages he makes no allusion to the people who 
were once a prominent factor in the islands he visited ; 
once only he refers to a colony of freed slaves, manu- 
mitted by a Friend, and who were prospering on lands 
given them by their former master. 

The same year, 1840, John Jackson and two other 
Friends from Pennsylvania, visited the Islands, but though 
their narrative is entertaining, they did not investigate 
the rise, decline, and fall of their Society in the lands 
they visited ; a society which was the first to denounce 
the crime they were themselves striving to abolish. 

In 1863 Rachel Moore, another public Friend from 
Pennsylvania, made a similar voyage, but in her pub- 
lished narrative there is the same dearth of apparent in- 
terest in the history of those of her faith who, in the 
islands she visited, underwent conversion, persecution, 
and extinction. In Besse’s ‘‘ Sufferings,’’ published in 
1743, in a hundred quarto pages of matter describing the 
sufferings of Friends in the West Indies, there is nothing 
in reference to the settlement of meetings. 

In a general way then, we know, incidentally from 
these and from a few other sources that Friends for a 
time flourished in the West Indies ; that some at least of 
their meeting houses were substantial and commodious, 
with dwellings attached, where Friends from a distance 
could be lodged at their General Meetings, and where 
hammocks were provided for the overflow, and stables, 
also, for their horses; that there were meetings twice a 


week for worship as well as monthly, quarterly, and | 


yearly gatherings, and that they were in correspondence 
with London Yearly Meeting, to which Barbadoes once 
sent a contribution of one hundred pounds. In imagina- 
tion we can see the Friends going to meeting ; by boat 
along the winding shores, or by horse-back through the 
shaded woods, vocal with tropical animal life. We can 
fancy their silent worship interrupted by simian chatter, 
or the hoarse notes of gay-plumaged birds, or the tones of 


the preacher mimicked by the human-voiced vocalists | 


among the last. We can fancy after meeting, groups 
the condition of their tropical crops, of their family 
affairs, or more likely comparing the distraints of the 
tithe-takers, after which, from horse-block or boat-land- 
ing, we see them on their homeward way. For reality, 
we know of their persecutions from the record of their 

‘« meetings for sufferings.’’ how in an informal way public 
Friends were treated by the sportive youth of the town, 
who sprang their tithe canes in their faces, ran them down | 


with horses, and rolled them in hogsheads; or how an 
over-zealous bailiff spitted a tardy tithe-payer on his 
| sword. Also, in an official way, how Friends in general 
were harassed with fines, the collectors over-taxing that 
the excess might insure to themselves the distraints in the 
line of domestic animals, running the gamut from turkeys 
to negro slaves, and in the matter of vegetable products 
from ginger to sugar, while, as to bodily sufferings, some 
were imprisoned and others banished. But hot-blooded 
as were these persecutors under Southern suns, they drew 
the line there; they neither hung, cut off ears, nor 
whipped at the cart’s tail. It was for the Puritans of 
New England to go to these extremes. 

Having in mind the sufferings of early Friends in 
Holland, New England, and the West Indies, the saying 
that ‘‘ the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the church ’’ 
seems not borne out; particularly in the last locality. 
Here they were bitterly persecuted in the way of dis- 
traints and imprisonments ; and, if man’s inhumanity were 
not enough, earthquake, tornado, and pestilence finished 
the work of ridding the islands of a people who seem 
naturally out of harmony with the life of the Tropics. 
In 1692 the only Friends near Port Royal, Jamaica, who 
survived the great earthquake of that year, which nearly 
destroyed that town, were attending a monthly meeting 
fourteen miles away, a hurricane demolished one of 
their meeting-houses, and as for the fatality of the diseases 
inherent to the climate of the West Indies, three minis. 
ters from Philadelphia Yearly Meeting died a few days 
apart on the island of Tortola, while there on a religious 
visit. It seems plain that in the places where they were 
most favorably situated, as in Philadelphia and New Jersey, 
the Friends fared the best, most widely spread their doc- 
trines, and increased in numbers, and not when they were 
persecuted. Where man and the elements unite to war 
on a religious sect, the result is too likely to be recanta- 
tion, emigration, and extinction. 

(Zo be Continued.) 


NEW YORK FRIENDS 79 YEARS AGO. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF JOHN COMLY. 
(Continued from Last Week.) 


13th. Attended Little Esopus Meeting, under much 
discouragement and depression of spirit. Micajah Collins 
had had a meeting there the day before, and I feared lest 
there might be a letting down the dignity of Truth, but 
it was a good meeting. 

This afternoon, accompanied by Alexander Young, 
went to Rosendale Plains, and put up at John Van Nos- 
trand’s. Still under much discouragement and deep ex- 
ercise. Find that Huldah Hoag had a meeting there on 
Second-day last; Micajah Collins another on Third- 
day ; on Fifth- day was their week-day meeting ; and to 
have another on my account to-morrow seemed trying, 
on account of the frequency of calling the people to- 


| gether, and my poor stripped mind depressed. However, 
| I endeavored to be patient, and to put my trust in my 


Heavenly Helper. 
If any one, young in the ministry, out on a first jour- 


| ney among strangers, should happen to read these lines, 
gathered in the shadows of palm or plantain, talking of | 


humbled and bowed down under a care and concern, lest 
Truth should suffer, and loss be sustained to the precious 


| cause, let him or her patiently dwell under the baptism, 
| and wait to feel all the will of the creature laid low, and 


they will find help in the needful time from Him who is 
ever mindful of his humble, depending little ones. 
On the r4th still very much depressed. I went to the 


| meeting appointed, when light broke forth and dispelled 


| the gloom. Truth reigned triumphant over human weak- 
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ness, and I believe some of those present thought it was 
not a meeting too much. Blessed forever be the name of 
the Shepherd of Israel ! 

Our kind friends Zephaniah Birdsall and wife came 
seventeen miles to sit with us at this meeting, and thus 
showed their unity with us, and were a comfort to my 
tried mind. I make this note to encourage others to 
faithfulness in a similar line of duty. It may seem small, 
but the good is not a little to the tried traveler. 

The meeting at the Plains is chiefly composed of the 
children and descendants of Jacob Coutant. He and his 
wife, though very aged, were present at our meeting. 
Their descendants are about one hundred grandchildren, 
and twenty great-grandchildren. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon had a meeting at 
Paltz, those dear Friends and others accompanying. 
Thither also came our friends, Doctor Adnah Heaton and 
wife, and we were mutually refreshed in a tendering oppor- 
tunity together. 

Next morning, in company with Gideon Mollineaux, 
we set out early for Thomsontown. Had good level road 
great part of the way to Bloominburg, through a settle- 
ment of Dutch Presbyterians. The great western turn- 
pike from Newburg to the lake country passes through 
this flourishing village. We followed it ten miles and 


tlement, consisting chiefly of Connecticut emigrants who 
are Methodists. 
Friends’ principles, and hold a meeting once a week. 

16TH. Had a meeting in Daniel Parry’s little log house, 
of perhaps thirty or forty people, and it was a profitable, 
favored opportunity. If faithfulness is abode in by the 
few Friends here, I have no doubt there will be an in- 


crease of members gathered here, and a meeting estab- | 
lished before many years. Oh! that such lights and way- | 
marks may be multiplied among the people, and that the | 


exalted testimony to the simplicity of pure spiritual wor- 
ship may be spread among the nations ! 

This isa newly settled part of the country, with very 
heavy timber, hemlock, maple, etc., and a luxuriant 
growth of grass almost as soon as cleared. After dinner, 
being furnished with bridles and saddles, we set out and 
traveled through the woods, which were very thick, and 
only a rough horse-path most of the way, nine miles, to 
a meeting appointed at Greenfield. Here Friends have a 
meeting-house, and a preparative meeting is about to be 
established. We had a very satisfactory opportunity 
among the 
deacons attended, and were very quiet and attentive to 
the doctrines of Truth there delivered. 

We stayed the night at Joseph Washman’s, after a la- 
borious though favored day’s work. Here we had the 
company of Phebe Carpenter and Caty Ballou, just re- 
turned from a settlement of Friends further West. 

Next morning, before sunrise, we set out and went 


back to Daniel Parry’s, where we took breakfast, and then | 


went on alone in our carriage toward Bloomingburg. Had 
a thought of having a meeting there, but felt easy to pro- 
ceed on to Montgomery, a considerable village or county 
town, on the Waalkill, and thence to Newburg, where we 
crossed the North river, and found our way to Robert 
Newlin’s, at a mill on Fishkill Creek. These Friends are 
located here alone, sixteen miles from Friends’ meeting, 


and six children growing up to an age that needs good | 


society. My heart felt for them. Oh! that all under 
the name of Friends would let their lights shine before 


and among men, that so, through their bright and con- | 


sistent conduct, example, and conversation, Truth may 
spread and prevail in the earth ! 
18th. Set out from Robert Newlin’s alone, and trav- 





Four families have been convinced of | 


| is uncommonly active. 


| ceeded to blows to compel him to be silent. 
people; a number of Presbyterians and | 


| or passion rose fresh in her mind on this occasion. 








eled sixteen miles to Enoch Dorland’s ; took dinner, and 
went with him, his wife, and brother Samuel to select 
preparative meeting at Oswego. It began at two o’clock. 
Here met with Edward Stabler and Roger Brooke and 
Daniel Haviland. Dined at James Congdon’s with a 
large circle of Friends, and passed the afternoon there. 

Next day attended Oswego Monthly Meeting. It was 
dull, long, and trying. Edward Stabler and Micajah 
Collins labored among them, while my lot was suffering 
silence. Afternoon went to Nine Partners, and attended 
monthly meeting there the day following. Each of these 
monthly meetings held about five hours; though little 
business, except answering five queries, and not many re- 
marks or much time spent with them. They appeared 


| to move slow, and with too little life, energy, or right 


zeal among them. Suffering silence was again my pore 


| tion, and therein I had peace. 


Here I learned that a few convinced members, residing 
at a place called Canaan, in Connecticut, have been in- 


| dulged with holding a meeting for worship for some 


time under care of a committee. The committee have 
visited and reported till the subject has become flat and 
dry ; and now they were almost ready to drop it. It is 


| a practice in this Yearly Meeting to continue such meet- 


| ings, under care of committees, for years. 
then struck off three miles to Daniel Parry’s, a new set- | 


If truth were 
sufficiently sought and attended to, monthly meetings 
need not be worn out with sending committees; but 
where there was life and religious weight, or the stability 
of truth even among the few, meetings would be much 


| earlier set up, and more in the life than, it is to be feared, 


is now the case. Friends also would be less disposed to 


reason on consequences, and look at probabilities, which 


appears to be one cause of these long delays. 

21. Accompanied by Isaac Thorn and Anna his wife, 
Trip Mosher, Sarah Collins, and Abigail Everingham, we 
had a meeting at Chestnut Ridge. It was small, and I 


| found it my place to bear a close and plain testimony in 
| relation to love and unity in families, meetings, and 


neighborhoods, and to show the need there was for 
parents to govern their families and children under the 
influence of Divine love. We dined at the house of a 
Friend whose wife was not at the meeting. They have a 
little boy who is about two years and a half old, and he 
The mother, wanting him to be 
still, soon got into a state of impatience because he did 
not obey her commands, at first threatened and then pro- 
My heart 
was affected with the entreaty and remonstrance of her 
daughter Caroline, a precious child about thirteen or 
fourteen years old. Her mind had been tendered in the 


| meeting, and the testimony borne against parents cor- 


recting their children under the influence of impatience 
She 
spoke to her mother with meekness and affection, endeav- 
oring to dissuade her from such harsh measures, and I 
was ready to wish (as I have no doubt the daughter did) 
that the mother had been at the meeting. Ah! how 
often people make difficulties for themselves and their 
children, by the imprudence of their commands and the 
conflicts of their passions. 

Here considerable openness of mind was felt, and in 
the evening we had a religious opportunity with the fam- 
ily, I hope to profit. Lodged here. 

Seventh month 22d. Having dear old Trip Mosher 
for a guide, we attended a meeting appointed at a place 
called ‘‘ The Branch,’’ where but few assembled. It was 
harvest-time in this part of the country, and the people 
do not seem much disposed to leave their work to go to 
meeting. This may not be marvelled at among others ; 
but even among Friends a number absent themselves, al- 
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to bear 
a state of great 
language was led 
g out until ‘* the house was left desolate,’’ and the 
that belong to the soul’s peace forever hid from 
eves of the disobedient. It was the closest and most 
iblic labor that I have lately, if ever, had in the 
after getting through with that 
part, the ) an affectionate call to the 
young people present, to embrace the Truth in their early 
years, before evil habits and prejudices had established 
their sway, and while their minds were susceptible of ten- 
der impressions, and not yet rendered callous through 
disobedience and repeated acts of unfaithfulness. May 
to the help and encour- 


things 
the 
trying | 
line of the ministry ; but 


opening turned to 


the labors of this day be blessed 
agement of all who were present. 

In the afternoon I had a good open time with Presby- 
terians and others. at a meeting five miles in Connecticut, 
held in a scto >lhouse at a place called Leach’s Hollow. 
William Leach, his wife, and their ten children were all 
at this meeting. I reminded Anna, the eldest (perhaps 
about sixteen), of the importance of her station as lead- 
ing the way and the younger following. 

Minerva Sherwood, a Presbyterian, teaches the school. 
She appears to be an amiable young woman, and | felt 
most easy to take notice of her as she is among strangers. 
I understood she boards a week or two at a place, among 
her employers, according to the number of children that 
each sends, and has her seven shillings a week for teaching 
the school, sometimes near forty scholars, and so down to 
twenty or twenty-five. I felt regret that Connecticut, 
famed for its attention to, and encouragement to useful 
learning, should so ‘* grind the faces of the poor.’’ This 
young woman will get about twenty-three dollars for her 
summer’s toil, when should have much more. 
But custom reconciles their hills and rocks and other hard 
fare, as we would account it. 

(Zo be Continued.) 
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UNJUST JUDGMENTS. 

* Judge not that ye be not judged, for with what judgment ye judge, 
ye shall be judged, and with what measure ye mete, it shall be meas 
ured to you again.”’ 

Tuis declaration of Divine justice in Christ’s Sermon 
on the Mount contains a valuable and much needed les- 
son for us. It might seem at first glance to conflict with 
that other declaration of the blessed Master, ‘ by their 
fruits ye shall know them,’’ but upon due reflexion we 
shall see that 1t does not. We are compelled to judge of 
everything by it fruits, when we pluck an apple from a 
tree and taste it, we do not pronounce it a plum, peach, 
or cherry, but we know at once that it zs an apple. Just 
When are 
brought into every-day contact with one who is always 
loving, patient, forbearing, and forgiving, putting the 
very best construction upon the actions of others, we feel 
sure of the Christ-spirit by which he is governed. On 
the contrary, in contact with those who 
are habitually irritable, unjust, fault-finders, overbearing, 
and dictatorial, we are equally sure that a selfish and evil 
spirit has possession of them. ‘ By our fruits we are all 
known.’’ But the judgment, which Jesus forbids, is an un- 

judgment, which jumps at conclusions, 


so we judge each other by our conduct. we 


when we come 1n 


uncharitable 

acts through prejudice, and without due investigation, or, 

g circumstances, puts 

the most innocent actions, 
and hence is given to false accusations; and if there is 
one person more than another (next only to the sland- 
erer) whose influence blights, withers, and destroys, it is 
the false accuser. Who that has not felt, at time 
the keen, cutting, and dread depression of being accused 
of some wrong act or intention, of which he is entirely 
innocent? How many children have been started upon 
their downward career of destruction by a stern parent 
who, expecting ‘‘an old head on young shoulders,’’ 
makes no excuses whatever for the mistakes of an undis- 
ciplined and impulsive son, but unjustly accusing him of 
evils never committed, has completely discouraged, and 
taken the heart all out of him, until the son has mentally 
said, ‘‘ it is no use to /vy to do right any longer. I might 
as. well have the game, as the name,’’ and so has been 
literally driven to ruin. 

We often hear the expression that it is a pretty safe 
rule ‘* to judge others by ourselves,’’ but this is a mistake, 
and may lead to great injustice; for instance, a person 
who is in excellent health, has strong nerves, good appe- 
tite and digestion, is a sound sleeper, and to whom active 
exercise or hard labor is a positive pleasure, what kind of 
a judgment would such a one place upon a weak and un- 
healthy person? What does he know of an aching head, 
a weak back, or irritable, rasping nerves which totally 
unfit one for labor of any kind? Would he not be utterly 
incapable of sympathy for the invalid, and condemn him 
as indolent and incompetent? Owing to the wide differ- 
ence in our temperaments, surroundings, and education, 
we are seldom, if ever, qualified to take the judgment seat 
upon each other, and when we do, injustice is very liable 
to follow. We all recognize the fact that it is a great 
blessing to have a good start in life, to be honorably 
born, well trained in morality from infancy by upright 
Christian parents; how dare one with all these advan- 
tages judge for those dishonorably born, without educa- 
tion, except a training in vice from their very cradle ? 
And yet, how many professing Christians ‘‘ pass such by 
on the other side,’’ without even a pitying glance, even 
when they are gathered by the ‘‘ good Samaritans ’’ into 
Homes of the Friendless, and struggling hard to obey the 

| Divine command ‘: to go and sin no more.”’ 
| Let us ever bear in mind in our judgments of others, 


just, 


taking into consideration extenuatin 


a wrong construction upon 


some 
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that to the merciful alone is mercy promised, and many 
who imagine themselves possessed of rich treasure in 
Heaven may be astonished ‘‘ over on the other shore ’’ to 
find how little mercy is their portion, when measured by 
the mercy they have shown in this life, and how many un- 
forgiven sins are registered against them, when measured 
by the unforgiven wrongs still cherished against those 
who have hated and persecuted them here. When we 
think for a moment how much need of forgiveness the 
very best of us have, how dare we close our eyes in 
slumber any night, until we have freely forgiven every 
one who has wronged or injured us, whether they have 
asked us to forgive them or not? We do not have to 
answer for them. See how positively Jesus puts both the 
positive and negative of this matter, ‘‘ If ye forgive men 
their trespasses your Father in Heaven will also forgive 
you your trespasses. If ye forgive zo¢ men their tres- 
passes, neither will your Father in Heaven forgive you 
your trespasses.’’ Can anything be plainer? Let us 
ponder these truths, and weigh them well, and if we obey 
them the ‘light within ’’ will ‘‘ grow brighter and 
brighter unto the perfect day.’’ A. M. S. 


THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS AND THE 
YOUNG PEOPLE. 

Response at Friends’ Denominational Congress, Chicago, by Isaac 

Roberts, to the paper of Edgar M. Zavitz. 
THE earnest paper to which we have listened has well 
presented the relation existing between a religious society 
and its members asa reciprocal relation, with duties owing 
from each party to the other. If, on the one side, we 
have a right to expect that the religious organization shall 
provide for the development of the spiritual life of the 
individual, we have, on the other side, an equal right to 
expect a ready acceptance and loyal support of the faith 
and teaching of the Religious Society by the individual ; 
and it is doubtless true that we will always find a more 
ready acceptance and a more loyal support on the part 
of those who have the clearest understanding and the 
highest appreciation of the religious faith and teaching of 
the body to which they belong. It has seemed, therefore, 
that, in determining the duty of the Religious Society of 
Friends to its young people, and the duties of the young 
people to it, we would be materially aided in reaching a 
just conclusion by considering the advantages offered to 
its members, young as well as old, by our religious body. 
What is it, then, that the Society of Friends can offer to 
its members and to those whom it should strive to reach 
and help ? 

The Society of Friends, as we who have met here 
to-day understand it, offers to the young people of its 
membership, and to the young people everywhere, a re- 
ligious faith so simple that it can be well expressed in 
three words—the Divine Immanence; a faith so readily 
understood that the merest child can comprehend it, yet 
so far-reaching in its effect on the development of char- 
acter that the greatest intellect cannot exhaust it or: go 
beyond it; a faith so broad, so Catholic, that every relig- 
ious system in some degree acknowledges it and builds 
upon it. 

“One faith alone so broad that all mankind 
Within themselves its ample witness find.”’ 

A Christian teaching so true, so pure, that we find it 
repeatedly declared by the Founder of the Christian 
Church himself, and it was made by him, as we believe, 
the very foundation truth of the religious system he es- 
tablished ; a practical faith, so well-attested by the fruit 
it has borne in earnest Christian character and noble 
Christian living, that the whole Christian world has owned 
the worth and loved the character of many of the men 


| yoyed by other professing Christians. 
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and women who have grown up under its influence; a 
faith so strong in the freedom which the ‘Truth bestows, 
that it grants to every soul the greatest possible freedom 
for individual growth, and offers to each the fullest liberty 
of choice as to forms of serving the Truth. 

Herein, we think, lies the chief value of our Religious 
Society to its own membership, to the world, and espe- 
cially to the young people; in its simplicity of faith and 
worship, in its entire freedom as to growth and service. 
Opportunity for and help toward the greatest possible 
growth in the knowledge of the Truth; opportunity for 
and help toward the highest possible service of the Truth, 
these must always constitute the chief value of any church 
organization to its members, and these, we believe, our 
branch of the Church of Christ offers in the fullest possi- 
ble measure to all its members, old and young alike. 
Unwilling as we are to limit the possibilities of Divine 
action by our own thought or the thoughts of others who 
have gone before us, we rely chiefly upon God’s power 
to reveal his will to us now and here, and we claim the 
right, if some higher Truth than we have known should 
be revealed in future days, to love and serve that higher 
Truth, even as those which we already know. To do the 


| right as God gives us to see the right, to stand firm in the 


freedom with which Christ has made us free, to follow 
the truth as the truth shall show the way and lead us on ; 
these are the claims that our religious body makes for its 
members, old or young, and for all the world. 

That such a faith as this, and such a Religious Society 
as this have special claims upon the allegiance and loyal 
support of young people, it should not be difficult to 
show or to believe. In its early days many of the most 
earnest workers of our Society were young men and young 
women. George Fox, William Penn, Robert Barclay, 
Edward Burroughs, and others of the founders of our 
body were quite young when they entered upon their ac- 
tive service of the Truth, as members of our Religious 
Society. And one of our early martyrs for the Truth’s 
sake, James Parnell—*‘ the little lad,’’ as George Fox 
lovingly called him—was but eighteen years of age when 
death released him from his martyrdom. So that we may 
well conclude that youth has, or should have, its ac- 
knowledged rightful place in the Religious Society of 
Friends. 

That the young people of our religious body have in 
the past fully prized, or in the present justly appreciate, 
the advantages which our faith and methods offer, is 
hardly to be claimed. But that there has been of recent 
years an awakening of interest and a growth in apprecia- 
tion, is well known to those conversant with the facts, 
and it is not the least hopeful feature of this increased in- 
terest, that it is very largely due to the young people 
themselves, and has resulted in a large measure from their 
desire to know more of the Religious Society of which 
they are members. That their appreciation might be 
further increased by a more thorough knowledge of our 
principles and history, is doubtless true, and the forma- 
tion of associations with that purpose in view is a hopeful 
and gratifying forward movement of the recent past, 
which holds out great promise for the future. The pro- 
position to form a national association for the better ac- 
complishment of the same purpose seems to be one that 
should commend itself to the hearty approval and support 
of all Friends interested in the welfare of the young peo- 
ple and the growth of our Society. 

With reference to the social needs and opportunities 
of our young people it seems right to say that the liberty 
of faith which we enjoy should not be construed as per- 
mitting a liberty of social action greater than that en- 
Our standard of 
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morality in the past has been the very highest, and should 
continue so to be. We cannot afford to sanction for our- 
selves social practices and customs which the Church of 
Christ has always united in discountenancing. Our free- 
dom of faith has opened the door to the charge that we 
have no faith. Knowing this to be untrue, we should be 
doubly careful to show that our morality, as shown in our 


| 
| 
| 
| 


social practices, is of the highest grade, and not inferior | 


to that of any branch of the Christian Church. The 
very freedom of faith which we enjoy should bind us to 
the strictest and most unquestioned Christian morality in 
act, so that we may give no support to the charge of laxity 
in the respect of morals. A good and sufficient rule to 


guilty conscience. 


decide any disputed question of action would seem to be | 
this: Those acts are right for us in the performance of | 


which we can honestly ask the blessing or the presence of 
the Master, and all those in the performance of which 
this presence and: blessing cannot be sincerely desired 
should be avoided. 
so many of their elders have found from experience, that 
their true peace will be found in the settlement of all 
such moral questions on the highest planes and under the 
direction of the highest authority, alone. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 8.—SEcOND MONTH 25, 1894. 
HEROD SUPPOSES JESUS TO BE JOHN, WHOM HE HAS 
BEHEADED. 

GoLDEN TEXxT.—I say unto you, Swear not at all.—Matt.5: 34. 
Scripture Reading: Matt. 14: I, 2, 6-12; Mark 6: 14-16, 
21-29; Luke g: 7-9. 

HISTORICAL. 

In reading this lesson, we find not only an exemplifi- 
cation of the folly of an oath, but of the torment of a 
Herod, to requite the daughter of 
Herodias, who had pleased him by her dancing, promised 
unqualifiedly, and with an oath, that he would give her 
whatsoever she would ask of him, and she, instigated by her 
mother, asked for the head of John. Then was the king 


| sorry, for notwithstanding he had gone so far as to imprison 
| John, he feared to put him to death, because of the peo- 


And our young people will find, as | 


ple, for they thought him a prophet. Nevertheless, for 
‘* his oath’s sake’’ he would not recall it ; he would com- 


| mit a wicked deed rather than appear cowardly or vacillat- 
| ing, yet how much more of a coward he was really, for he 
feared to do what he knew to be right. 


What the future of our Religious Society shall be, we | 


may not know, but that it will largely depend upon the 
sincere and loyal support of the young members of to- 
day, there can be no doubt. That the Society of Friends 
has done good work in the past all the religious world 
bears witness. That its Central Truth finds wider accep- 
tance to-day than ever before is unquestionably true. 
That there is a need to-day for our principles and testi- 


the world, no intelligent mind can doubt. 
to labor both by ability and through opportunity. A 


measure of ability has been granted to each of us; the | 


ity to labor and the need for labor come together, duty, 
‘*stern daughter of the Voice of God,’’ always speaks, 
and speaks in tones that the human heart hears. 


‘«’Tis conscience makes cowards of us all,’’ and his 
conscience troubling him, he was afraid no¢ to do what he 


| knew to be wrong, and thus set the seal to his cowardice 


and wickedness by giving the order for John’s execution. 
When, afterwards, hearing of the fame of Jesus, he said, 
‘*This is John the Baptist; he is risen from the dead, 


| and therefore mighty works do show themselves forth in 
| him,’’—no doubt his guilty conscience again pricked him ; 


| to confront and reproach him. 


ot : N€ | perplexed, and knew not which way to turn for relief. 
opportunities for labor we cannot fail to see. When abil- | 


: ; oe | no doubt the circumstances connected with his tragic 
monies, and their practical application to the needs of | 


God calls us | 


death forced themselves upon his mind, making him trem- 
ble with fear at the thought of his reappearance, perhaps 
What marvel that he was 


| TEACHING. 


When | 


that Voice makes itself heard in the souls of the younger | 


members of our Religious Society, who can doubt that 
the response than they will make in the days to come will 
be loyal and prompt, worthy of the Society to which they 
belong, worthy of themselves, and worthy of Him from 
whom the summons comes ? 


What is the lesson for us in this account? Unless we 
gain instruction from what we read, vain is all our read- 
ing ; let us make a practical application of the moral of 


| this incident. We should be careful neither to do nor say 
| anything for which our conscience will reproach us after- 


The ideal of the founders of our religious body was a | 


pure and lofty ideal, the formation of a church in which 
each member, old and young alike, should know the 
Truth, and the freedom of the Truth; in which each 
should be enlightened by the Light Divine, and be led, 
through obedience thereto, to higher knowledge and 
greater freedom and truer growth. To help realize that 


ideal, both for ourselves and others, is the privilege of | 


each one of us. That this high ideal, the fair vision of 
Christ and Patriarch, of Prophet and Apostle, shall be 
some day realized, we may not doubt. With our well- 
beloved poet we may say: 
“« What though the Vision tarry ? 

God’s time is always best. 

The True Light shall be witnessed, 

The Christ within confessed. 


«In judgment or in mercy 
He will turn and overturn, 
Till the heart shall be His temple, 
Where all of Him shall learn.” 


To hunger no more and to thirst no more is but to 
have our ever returning need perpetually satisfied, and 
from the overflow of our blessedness to become wells of 
the water of life to other souls.—Zucy Larcom. 


wards, for if we do a wrong to another, or to ourselves, 
we may be assured that unless our conscience is seared by 
repeated acts of this kind, it w#// speak to us in tones 
that we cannot help hearing, and like Herod, we will be 
‘*« perplexed ’’ and alarmed. We should beware of mak- 
ing rash and hasty promises, the fulfillment of which will 
bring shame and disgrace upon ourselves, and affliction 
and misery upon others. 

Our Golden Text is in the nature of a command, and 
not a recommendation only, and seems to need no com- 
ment, no explanation. It is so plain, so simple, so prac- 
tical and to the point, that all can see and understand its 
meaning. ‘‘Swear not all.’’ We are not told that at 
some times and on some occasions it may be profitable, or 


| desirable, or necessary to swear, while at other times it is 


| wrong, but ‘‘ Swear not a¢ a//.’’ 
| clearer? 


Can any expression be 
Yet the mind of man has seen fit to formulate 
the statement that there ave times when the exigencies ot 


| a case demand that a man should swear. 


‘‘ Swear not at all; neither by the heaven, for it is 


| God's throne; nor by the earth, for it is his footstool.’’ 


Jesus knew that the simple assertion of a man of honor 


| should be sufficient to carry conviction of the truth of 


what he says, without the unnecessary appendage of an 


| oath to fortify it. Why should not his professed followers 


| 


believe the same? It is often said of a man known to be 
unreliable, that he could not be believed even under vath. 


| Then why place him under oath if it does not add weight 





to the truth of his words? Again, we hear it said of an- 
other man, that his word is as good as his bond. Would 
any one think it necessary to put such a man under oath 
to get at the truth? In either case, then, it appears un- 
necessary. In the early days of our Society, Friends re- 
fused to take the oath of allegiance to the crown of Eng- 
land, and in consequence suffered imprisonment, loss of 
property, and even death, rather than violate this express 


| 


| every help and encouragement. 


command, thus sealing the testimony of their hearts to its | 


lawfulness by their sufferings. This fidelity has been ex- 
emplified in later times also, as was shown in some cases 
during our civil war. This firm adherence to what they 


believed to be right, based as it was on the declaration of | pressed by many of the leading papers of the day for this 


Jesus, brought in time a change of law, by which Friends 
and others of similar conviction were allowed to affirm 
instead of to swear, when for any cause they were obliged 
to testify in a court of justice. 
of their faithfulness. 
a legacy to our descendants ? 
thought. 


This is well worth our 


LESSON NOTES, 

Josephus gives an account of the quarrel that arose 
between Herod and Aretas the father of the wife whom 
Herod wished to divorce in order to marry Herodias. 
Aretas was king of Arabia Petrea and had before this time 
some difficulty with Herod about their boundary lines, 
but when his daughter was insulted he at once raised an 
army and gave battle to the army of Herod, ‘‘and all 
Herod’s army was destroyed by the treachery of certain 
fugitives.’’ 
Jews thought this defeat came from God as a punishment 
for what he did against John, who was called the Baptist ; 
for Herod slew him, who was a good man, and com- 
manded the Jews to exercise virtue, both as to righteous- 
ness towards one another, and piety towards God.’’ 
same authority tells us that the prison where John was 
beheaded was in the fortress of Machzerus, or Makor, on 
the borders of the desert, to the north of the Dead Sea 
and on the frontiers of Arabia. It was possibly in this 
fortress that Herod’s magnificent banquet was prepared, 
and here gatheted his courtiers and generals and favorites 
to celebrate the anniversary of the tetrarch’s birth. Noth- 
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BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING’S PRESS 
COMMITTEE. 

The work of the committee appointed in Women’s Branch of Bal- 
timore Vearly Meeting for the purification of the newspaper press has 
been at different times mentioned in our columns, and certainly deserves 
The following appeal has lately been 
sent out. 

From a Committee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting of Friends, 
held at Park Avenue Meeting-house, to Editors and 
Journalists : 

FRIENDS: The steadily increasing interest 

in the subject of a purer literature within our homes has 

been made manifest in various ways. The sympathy ex- 


| good end, leads us to send you our report of last year’s 


Thus we reap the benefit | 
Will we, in turn, leave as priceless | 


work. 

As representatives of Friends we turn again toward 
the press, wishing to share the great responsibility. which 
rests with it, in the right education of the young. We 
know that through its daily columns there is sown the 
seed which brings forth fruit for good or ill. As one of 
the choicest factors to this end it has no limit to its power. 

That which it has already done proves its great influ- 
ence to elevate and guide the thousands of its daily 


readers, whose weak aims it serves to strengthen or direct. 


Let nothing hinder or retard its work. Cast out the 
evil that the good may reign. Advertisements which 
point to gilded crime, details of most unholy acts, per- 
sonal and pictorial notices which are incentives to the 


| violation of the higher law—let all of these be thrown 


Josephus goes on to say that ‘‘some of the | 


aside, giving their space to better things. 

May not the cheering fact that journalism has already 
done so much lead to the hope that more and more it 
may become the faithful friend of those whose bleak 


lives are so much controlled by what its columns may 


The | 


ing was spared in the magnificence of the display, and | 


when the banquet was over and the guests were full of 


meat and flushed with wine, Salome herself, the daughter | 


of Herodias, then in the prime of her young and lustrous 
beauty, danced in the midst of these half-intoxicated 
guests. The young girl’s mother, full of hatred and re- 
venge, was ready with an answer when her daughter came 
saying, what shall I ask of Herod? 

‘« The tetrarch was plunged into grief by her request ; 
it more than did away with the pleasure of her disgrace- 
ful dance ; it was a bitter termination of his birthday 
feast. Fear, policy, remorse, superstition, even whatever 


friends, for it is one of God’s best gifts. 


poor spark of better feeling remained unquenched under | 
the dense white ashes of a heart consumed by evil pas- | 
sions, all made him shrink in disgust from this sudden 


execution. 
vailed over his better impulses. More afraid of the criti- 
cisms of his guests than of the future torment of such 
conscience as was left him, he immediately sent an execu- 
tioner to the prison, which in all probability was not far 
from the banqueting hall; and so, at the bidding of a 
dissolute coward, and to please a shameless girl, the axe 
fell, and the head of the noblest of the prophets was 
shorn away.’’ Jesus had now returned to Galilee, and 


But a despicable pride and fear of man pre- | 
| neighbors as punishments and judgments. 


present ? 
Let us together hail the advent of that day which will 
produce a bright, unsullied sheet for every home. 
Trusting that you may deem our views as fitted for a 
place within your columns, and asking for a word of 
kindly interest in our work, we are 
Sincerely your friends. 
ISABELLA Tyson, Chairman, 
1208 Madison Av., Baltimore, Md. 
P. JENNIE Hewes, Recording Secretary, 
CAROLINE R. HULL, Corresponding Secretary, 
EsTHER LAmp, Mary C. BLACKBURN, 
ALICE C. RoBINsON, ANN B. BRANSON, 
PAULINE W. HoLME, Committee. 
Baltimore, Eleventh month 15, 1893. 


BLEssED is the man who has the gift of making 


It involves 
many things, but above all is the power of going out of 
one’s self and seeing and appreciating whatever is noble 
and loving in another man.— Zhomas Hughes. 


WE cannot be guilty of a greater act of uncharitable- 
ness than to interpret the afflictions which befall our 
It aggravates 


| the evil to him who suffers, when he looks upon himself 
| as the mark of divine vengeance, and abates the compas- 


| a light. 


sion of those toward him who regard him in so dreadful 
This humor of turning every misfortune into a 


| judgment proceeds from wrong notions of religion, which 
| in its own nature produces good will toward men, and 


there he heard the sad end of his friend ; soon afterward | 


the significant information reached him that Herod was 
inquiring anxiously about him and wished to see him. 


puts the mildest construction upon every accident that 
befalls them. In this case, therefore, it is not religion 
that sours a man’s temper, but it is his temper that sours 
his religion.—A ddison. 
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LONGSTRETH RACHEL W. HILLBORN. 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 17, 1894. 
TWO PROGRESSIVE DECISIONS. 
PROGRESS appears, in several directions, in the interpreta- 
tion and administration of the laws. In the Supreme 
Court of the State of Indiana, lately, a decision has been 
rendered, affirming that persons whose property is in- 
jured in value by the establishment of a drinking saloon 
near them are entitled to damages. ‘This suit,—a report 
of which has been sent out by the Anti-Liquor League of 
Indiana,—is quite interesting. “Two women, Mary E. 
Haggart Sarah C. Rathwell, owned a house and 


lot, in the city of Indianapolis. 


and 
It was in a ‘‘ residence 
with nine churches, three public schools, 
a female college, and an orphans’ home near by. 


neighborhood,’’ 


There 
had never been a saloon in the neighborhood, or in the 
ward. The 
owner of the property adjoining them was George Heidt, 
and his tenant, John H. Stehlin, in the summer of 1890, 
set up a beer saloon with conspicuous signs, and three 


They valued their property at $5,500. 


entrances, to which men and women soon began to re- 
sort, and were ‘‘seen by the public going in and out, 
often under the influence of intoxicating liquors, day and 
night.”’ 


With such a neighbor, the two women claimed that 
their property had been damaged $2,000, and sued for the 
recovery of this sum, and also asked for an injunction 


against the continuance of the saloon. After a ruling in 


their favor in the lower court, the saloon-keeper appealed 
to the Supreme Court, which in 1892 decided in his favor. 
The two women, however, asked a rehearing, and in 
Twelfth month last the Court reversed its first-decision 


s 
and rendered a second in their favor. As stated in the 


circular sent us, it declares the following principles of law: 
“‘ That a nuisance may be both public and private, and where the 
damage to the individual is more than to the public, or where he sus- 


tains a special damage not common to all, he may maintain a private 


action for the nuisance. 


“Where one locates and maintains a saloon near to a dwelling 
house in a quiet neighborhood, devoted mainly to residence purposes 
and made up of quiet and orderly people, and thereby reduces the ren- 
tal or selling value or enjoyment of owners of such dwelling, they may 


maintain action for damages and to enjoin the nuisance, against the sa- 
loon keeper and his landlord. 


lhe fact that the saloon was licensed according to law is no de 
fense to such an action.’ 


Another interesting decision was rendered in the Court 
of Common Pleas of Montgomery county, (Pa.), on the 
5th instant, by Judge Weand. A woman, Margaret Rich- 
ardson, had applied to the Board of Examiners of the 
Bar for the preliminary examination requisite to be en- 


tered as a student of law. The Examiners had declined 


to give her this examination, and the Court now directs 
them to do so. Judge Weand’s decision, with its accom- 


panying explanations and remarks, is highly honorable to 
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him, and to the county and State which he represents. 
In the course of it he says: 


“With the question of the propriety of women entering the profes 


sion we need have no concern. If the practice of the law by them is 


not found agreesble, lucrative, or expedient, they will not seek it, and 
if it tends to enlarge their sphere of usefulness or to elevate and refine 
the Bar, it ought certainly to be encouraged. 

“« Women now preach the Gospel, govern colleges, practice medi- 
cine, act as school directors, notaries public, and justices of the peace, 
and in many other ways are filling positions which were not open to 
them until within a few years. 

** Twelve women have been admitted to practice before the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and they have also been accorded this right 
by our own Supreme Court, by several of our country courts; and 
Maine, Massachusetts, Ohio, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 


Missouri, Iowa, Wisconsin, California, Texas, Oregon, District of 


Columbia, Wyoming, Washington, Utah, and probably other States, 
and Montgomery county cannot afford to be behind in any movement 
that will open anew an honorable field for woman’s labor or increase 
her opportunities for advancement.” 


BIRTHS. 
FREDD.—In Philadelphia, First month 20, 1894, to Joseph M. 


and Elizabeth B. Fredd, a daughter, who is named Julia French. A 
granddaughter of Richard French. 


MOORE.—At Sandy Spring, Maryland, Second month 2, 1894, to 
R. Rowland and Margaret G. T. Moore, a daughter, who is named 
Mary Elizabeth. 


DEATHS. 

BENTLEY.—Atthe residence of her brother, Edward M. Needles, 
Philadelphia, after a short illness, Edith D., widow of Richard T. 
Bentley, of Sandy Spring, Md., and daughter of the late John Needles, 
of Baltimore, in her 77th year. A valued member of Sandy Spring 
Monthly Meeting, Md. 

CLARK.—On the 20th of Ninth month, 1893, after a short illness, 
at his home near St. Clairsville, Belmont county, Ohio, Isaac N. Clark. 
He was a brother of the late George P. Clark, and a member of Plain- 
field Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 

HALLOWELL.—Second month 6, 1894, Anna E., wife of Wm. 
J. Hallowell, in her 42d year. Interment from Horsham Meeting, Pa. 

HOLMES.—Suddenly, Second month 11, 1894, Mary, daughter 
of Thomas D. and Sarah L. Holmes, of Moorestown, N. J., aged 19 
years. 

KENDERDINE.—At Germantown, Second month 7, 1894, Sarah 
C., wife of Joseph R. Kenderdine, and daughter of the late Isaac K. 
Wright; an overseer of Germantown Preparative and Green Street 
Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. 

MURRAY.—On Seventh day morning, Second month 3, 1894, 
Bridget Murray, the tender and devoted nurse of both Margaret E. and 
Benjamin Hallowell, through their declining years. Her unselfishness, 
cheerfulness, industry, and unflagging devotion to duty have doubtless 
secured to her a fair “* mansion”’ in her *‘ Father’s House,’’ where we 
believe that she will meet and mingle again with those she so faithfully 
loved and cared for here. She was a member of the family for a quar- 
ter of a century. 

ROBERTS.—At Norristown, Pa. on First-day, Second month 4, 
1894, Mary R., widow of John Roberts, in her 7oth year. 

SHOESTER.—Second month 2, 1894, at the residence of her son, 
George J. Shoester, Upper Darby, Pa., Phebe, widow of Jacob Shoes- 
ter, in her 84th year. Interment at Darby Friends’ ground. 

WEBB.—Suddenly, on the morning of Second month 10, 1894, 
William B. Webb, in his 7oth year; an elder and overseer of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

William Berber Webb was born at York, Pa., Ninth month 6, 1824, 
came to Philadelphia in 1842, and entered the Pharmacy of Edward 
Needles, a member of the other body of Friends who was well known 
for his efforts on behalf of the slave and in favor of emancipation. 

In 1852, William applied and became a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, and First month 6, 1853, married 
Rebecca, daughter of Rebecca Turner, of Baltimore, whose interest in 
Swarthmore College and Friendly education in general, and labor of 
love on behalf of the Indians and others, should keep her memory fresh 
before us. The daughter in loving interest for others follows in the 
footsteps of her mother. 

After many years of business success in which strict integrity was 
manifested, William retired with a competency, and devoted much of 





his time to looking after the interest of the College of Pharmacy, of 
which he was the treasurer, the Spring Garden Soup Society, and 
matters connected with the monthly and Yearly Meeting of which he 
was a member, and he was ever ready to give a helping hand, pecuni- 
arily or otherwise, in movements forthe good of others and the benefit 
of Society. He was genial in his manners, kind, and affectionate, and 
sought rather to hide than expose the faults of others. His many 
attached friends will sorrow at his removal, which was very sudden 
and occurred soon after his return from visiting a friend, where in allu- 
sion to the deaths of E. L. Moore and Edith D. Bentley (who with 
himself had only a week previously attended at a wedding) he re- 
marked: ** We know not the day nor the hour when the summons will 
come ; that is known only to our Heavenly Parent.’ 

Thus within as many weeks three overseers of the same monthly 
meeting have deceased, Martha D. Shourds, Emmaline L. Moore, Wil- 
liam B. Webb, and the language comes to each one of us, ** Be ye also 
ready.” 


WORTHINGTON.—Second month 6, 1894, at her home, 
McLouth, Kansas, Sarah C., wife of Samuel Worthington, and 
daughter of the late J. Whitall Reeve, aged 43 years. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

ABINGTON Quarterly Meeting was held at Abington on 
the 8th instant, with a good attendance. Among those 
present was our friend Isaac Hicks, of Westbury, Long 
Island, who spoke acceptably. ‘There was vocal ministry, 
also, by several other Friends. The business of the meet- 
ing included that usual at this time. A case of appeal 
from the conclusions of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting, 
which had occupied much time in consideration at the 
previous quarterly meeting, at Byberry, in Eleventh month 
and had been laid over, was now closed, by the with- 
drawal of the appeal. 


The Newtown Znterprise says: Six new members were 
enrolled at Wrightstown Monthly Meeting of Friends 
[Bucks Quarter] on the 7th inst., and the hour of con- 
vening for all regular meetings changed from 10 o’clock 
a.m. to 10.30 o'clock. 


The new First-day school established at Ambler, Pa., 
promises to be very successful. On First-day last (Second 
month, 11) there were 38 in attendance, with a prospect 
of others in the future. It is held in the Borough Coun- 
cil Hall, and the visits of interested Friends will be very 
encouraging. = 

I have received for Friends’ Mission and paid to the 
Treasurer, James Gaskill, 224 Walnut street, Philadel- 
phia, from 


MENS athe te Beta dp ae Se Bes Gee hg 00 
Cash, ‘ 00 


$10.00 


With thanks, JosepH M. Truman, Jr. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
JOINT SESSIONS. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
My brief communication published on 3d inst., to which 
J. J. C. has taken some exception in last issue, seems to 
call for a somewhat further explanation. 

My communication was brief, because I then desired 
mainly to call attention to the epistle of George Fox re- 
ferred to, that the reader might weigh the subject in the 
Divine balance for him or herself. In calling attention 
to this legacy of G. F., which was my main intention and 
concern, I do not feel that I overlooked or in any way 
led off from our vital principles. 

Every action and all subjects must be taken by the 
children of God to be weighed in this balance, in order 
to act in a way pleasing in the Divine sight. There are 
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many occasions in life all along the journey, wherein we 
are called upon to weigh the things thus presented, and if 
we are weak enough at any time to choose the broader 
way of this world, the mistake is alike fatal in the new 
beginner or the farther advanced pilgrim, unless he re- 
trace his steps. The weight of a mistake in judgment is 
more disastrous in those further advanced, for we natur- 
ally look to the older for wisdom, and there is greater 
danger in following them in the by-paths that lead away 
from the Truth. As the responsibilities thus increase, as 
we advance along life’s pathway, likewise this Divine wit- 
ness reveals the way more and more plainly as the pilgrim 
journeys towards the end of his course. 

The writer feels to say that he has taken the subject 
of these joint business sessions to this Divine balance in 
his own soul, and he believes he has reached a judgment 
in the Truth, so far as he is individually concerned ; that 
joint business meetings are not best for Friends who de- 
sire to build on the old foundations of Fox, Penn, and 

3arclay ; which foundations are yet ever new. He has 
also been assured that he is not a solitary possessor of the 
views he briefly implied, but has actual evidence that he 
has fellow-professors to a considerable extent in this lo- 


| cality, who feel that separate sessions for men and women 


for Discipline have been blessed and will continue to have 
a rich blessing upon them, if held in the quickening life 
and the power of God. 

There are some very weak meetings where joint ses- 
sions have been almost necessarily adopted, owing to the 
circumstances in which these weak gatherings have been 
placed ; but in /arge meetings after a period set apart for 
worship, and where the baptism of the Spirit has covered 
all, a separation is made for the transaction of the affairs 
of the church, and a greater individual responsibility is 
felt in these smaller separate gatherings. A better oppor- 
tunity is thus offered for the youth of both sexes to make 
their first vocal offerings in the way of a concern for the 
welfare of the church, or a judgment upon some matter of 
interest being weighed in the Divine balance by the body. 
Watchful fathers and mothers in Israel are on the alert for 
such, and are rejoiced to find these beginnings of mani- 
fested life and interest, and are ready to take such young 
persons by the hand to lead them along for safety and en- 
couragement in the right way. Admitted this fostering 
care is now much wanting, yet there is a remnant of the 
saine remaining yet amongst us. 

In conclusion, I call the reader away from anything 
that humanity may say on the subject, whether it be my- 
self or others, and refer him to that guide which George 
Fox found when alone, even ‘‘ Christ Jesus who could 
speak to his condition.’’ This was also the rock that fol- 
lowed the children of Israel (and that rock was Christ). 
And this Leader, if followed, may not always make the 
outward pathway smooth for the pilgrim; as it leads 
counter to the spirit of this world; yet it is a gentle 
leader, and will finally land its followers safely home, in 
the encircling love of the everlasting arms. 


B.: Les: P. 


THE OLD MEETINGS AND THOSE NOW. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

There is one paragraph in the communication of J. J. 
Cornell on ‘ Joint Sessions,’’ that I cannot feel satisfied 
with unless I express my heartfelt convictions They are 
these words, ‘‘ Can it be possible that there is any Friend 
who believes that the business meetings, now so differ- 
ently constituted from those held in the early days of the 
Society, have not, like them, been set up in the power, 
spirit, and wisdom of God as much as those of former 
times?’’ There is one Friend at least who does not be- 
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lieve our meetings are set up in the power, spirit, and 
wisdom of God, as formerly. 

We as a Religious Society are taking for our watch- 
word ‘‘ Mind the Light,’’ and yet not thinking it neces- 
sary to come under the regenerating influence of the new 
birth, in which the old Adam is brought under and sub- 
dued, and the new man, Christ Jesus, rules and reigns in 
our hearts. In old times conversion to God, regenera- 
tion, and holiness, were preached ; and in unity and ten- 
derness of spirit all differences were settled. 

Now the majority or greatest number want to rule, and 
the most importunate crowd out the voices of sincere 
minds, who are seeking to be directed aright. We do 
not have such meetings as in George Fox’s time, when the 
tears fell from eyes unused to weep, so that the floors were 
wet with them, as his powerful ministry sent conviction 
for sin to their hearts, and convinced them what a loving, 
long-waiting Saviour they had been rejecting, and who 
was so powerful to save, and lead them out of this dark 
condition into God’s marvelous light. 

Dear parents, we are making infidels of our children 
if we do not show them by Gospel authority that this new 
birth must take place in them before they can truly say 
my Lord and my God. Then when the darkness has 
passed away they will walk in newness of life, and the 


Light will be sure and steady, shining more and more | 


unto the perfect day. 


A. M. O. 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

I endorse the sentiments expressed in the editorial of 
First month 13, 1894, relative to the appointment of com- 
mittees in the Society of Friends. It is a matter that is 
not treated with that degree of importance that it is en- 
titled to. The equal distribution of labor should be the 
prevailing sentiment, instead of as is too much the case 
the appointments being made in the way of respect and 
without considering whether those named have as many 
duties as they can already discharge. There are persons 
on a number of committees and others who have little or 
no duties assigned them, but if given labor it would result 
in a benefit to them and the Society in general. 

I believe it to be a view that should be kept promi- 
nently before the members of the Society. C. E. S. 

Atlantic City rf zs , Second month ja, 1894 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

I feel it is a great privilege to the readers of the 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL to receive through its col- 
umns the account of our Denominational Congress held 
in Chicago, and the papers read there; also the articles 
from the papers read at the General Parliament of Relig- 
ions. It issurely a great boon to those who have not the 
history of the Parliament. I have the history in ten large 
volumes as sold by Charles Lukens, and I consider it a 
perfect mine of pleasure and profit. L. J. M. 

Granville, N. Y. 


Equa.ity of ability, education, or happiness among 
men is not to be expected ; but civilization, in proportion 
as it becomes infused with the moral spirit, must try to 
equalize as far as possible the conditions under which 
each may have the full possibilities of his being. The 
conditions of life go far to determine its success or failure. 
—Selected. 


THERE is surely a piece of divinity in us, something 
that was before the elements and owes no homage unto 
the sun. Whatever hath no beginning may be confident 
of no end.—Selected. 


| ent in this city. 


| congregation who is moved by the spirit. 


| quiet, unassuming service of the Friends. 
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San Francisco Chronicle. 


SYRIAN FRIENDS IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


ABRAHAM KERALLA and Melhem Sheohadey two promi- 


| nent Syrian Quakers who came to this country on a visit 


to the World’s Fair, are returning home, and are at pres- 
When asked about the Quakers in their 
native country the former said : 

‘¢ There are but two Quaker settlements in Syria, one 
at Mount Lebanon, and the other twelve miles from 
Jerusalem. In each of the settlements there is a Friends’ 


| mission where services are conducted upon the regular 


plan of Friends’ meetings. We have no minister and the 
speaking at the services is done by any member of the 
The first 
Friends’ missionaries went to Syria from England twenty 
years ago, but were a long time in making any headway 
among the natives. The Catholics have made the great- 
est advancement, as the natives were more taken with the 
forms of that denomination than they were with the 
Both the Pres- 
byterian and Greek churches have a number of prosperous 


| missions throughout the country, and their work isstead- 


ily increasing. The national religion of Syria is the 
Mohammedan, and the only way to Christianize a Mo- 
hammedan is to begin when he is young. ‘This was real- 
ized by the first missionaries of all denominations who 
went to Syria, and their success in converting 1,000,000 
natives lies in the fact that they gained an_ influ- 
ence over them while they were young and before 
they had become devotees of the Mohammedan faith. A 
Syrian undergoes great hardship and even risks of life in 
becoming a Christian if his family is Mohammedan, as 
his parents would prefer to see him dead rather than ab- 
jure the religion of Allah. 

‘« For eight years the Quakers made no headway with 
the natives, but about ten years ago they felt they had 
gained a sufficient hold to enable them to start a small 
mission. Now there are 4.000 Friends in Syria, and the 
number is gradually increasing. We have at present two 
flourishing missions and a Quaker college at Mount Leb- 
anon. ‘The mission schools are supported by the native 
Syrians, but the general Committee of Friends’ Missions 
in London supplies the funds for the College. Arabic, 
the native language, and the common English branches 
are taught at the schools, but the regular collegiate course 
is given at the college. The college has not been long 
established, but new pupils are coming in so rapidly that 
there is talk of putting an addition to the building. The 
average attendance is sixty students. The building is a 
fine stone structure and is furnished throughout in Euro- 
pean style. The Presbyterian College at Beyrout is upon 
a larger scale than ours, and has a medical and theologi- 
cal department. There are no public schools in Syria 
and the natives are compelled to depend entirely upon the 
mission schools of the different denominations for their 
education. The Syrians are anxious to learn, and among 
the educated Quakers three and four languages arespoken. 
There are no public libraries in the country, but we are 
starting one at Mount Lebanon in connection with our 
mission. We also have two hospitals. 

‘« Yes, we abide by the form of addressing one an- 
other with the thee and the thou which in our language is 
combined into the one word infa. The restrictions of 
the Quaker customs are somewhat against the general 
adoption of our sect in Syria, particularly among the 
women. The Syrian ladies are fond of fancy dressing, 
and we have rigidly adopted the regulation Quaker cos- 
tume. Then again we do not believe in dancing, and 


| dancing is so natural to the Syrian girl that it is a part of 
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her very life. We have no dancing schools in our coun- 
try ; every one dances by inspiration and improvises 
swaying movements, twirls, and fantastic steps to corres- 
pond to his own interpretation of the music. So you see 
giving up this national amusement and putting on the 
prim garb of the Quakeress is not an easy matter for 
young girls accustomed to gayety. 


‘* The education of Syrian girls is not extensive and | 


they rarely take more than the primary course—just 
enough to learn to read and write. The Quaker women 


of our country are not progressive and look to nothing | 
The marriageable age for a girl | 


higher than matrimony. 
is between sixteen and twenty. When a girl is past 
twenty she is looked upon as an inevitable old maid and 
no one wants her. Embroidery, you know, is one of the 
arts of the country and the Quakeresses are very expert 
and do beautiful work, but like the other native women 
they are not what an American would call accomplished. 
A few of the Quaker girls have been educated for teachers, 
and it is the intention to send them into the interior of 
the country to proselyte among the unchristian natives. 


A number of young people of both sexes are now being | 


educated for the same purpose. 

‘The majority of the Syrian Quakers are farmers, 
and as the climate of our country is similar to this the 
products raised are similar. 
raising industry is carried on by Quakers, but there are 
not a hundred factories in the whole country. The most 
of the silk is spun into threads and then exported to 
France for manufacture. The Syrian silk industry yields 
$1,000,000 annually. The Quakers do not mix in the 
civil affairs of the country. Almost all of the Govern- 


ment offices are held by Turks sent over from Constanti- | 
| from form and ritual. 


nople for that purpose. The Mt. Lebanon province com- 


prises a population of a million Christians, and ever since | 


the civil war of 1860 a Christian Governor has been ap- 
pointed for our district. This was one of the conditions 
exacted of Turkey by the European powers at the close 
of the war, in consequence of which our province enjoys 
a greater amount of liberty than any of the others. 

‘* Since their expulsion from Russia over 40,000 Jews 
have settled in Syria. The Jews, you know, have an old 
prophecy that the Messiah is to appear in Palestine, so 
many of them have gone to Syria to wait for his appear- 
ance.”’ 


Stk SAMUEL BAKER.—The distinguished African ex- 
plorer, Sir Samuel Baker, died at his residence at Newton- 
Abbot, Devonshire, England, Twelfth month 30. He 
was born in London, Sixth month 8, 1821. In 1861 he 
formed a small party to proceed to the source of the Nile. 
Without guide or interpreter, he discovered, on March 
23, 1865, the great fresh water lake which he christened 
Albert Nyanza. He proved that the Nile was navigable 
for large vessels as far as Gondokoro, 1,450 miles south 
of Khartoum. The slave trade of the interior, with 
Khartoum as its base, had grown to enormous proportions. 
In 1869 Sir Samuel Raker was appointed bey by the Vice- 
roy of Egypt. In the face of great difficulties he worked 
his way through the hostile tribes, subduing them and abol- 
ishing the trade in slaves, unti! the name of the ‘‘ White 
Pacha ’’ was known and feared all through Central Africa. 
When his commission expired the slave trade was re- 
sumed with all its horrors. 

As a writer Sir Samuel was very entertaining, and his 
books had an enormous sale. Sir Samuel Baker takes a 
high place among the explorers of the dark continent, 
and his name will be ever remembered along with those 
of Livingstone, Grant, Speke, Sweinfurth, Stanley, and 
others. 


| and the new secretary, Agnes J. Ambler, took her place. 
| S. Kenderdine, representing the History Committee, commenced the 


A large part of the silk- | 





FRIENDS’ CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


NEWTOWN, Pa.—We take notes of the meeting of this Association 
from the Enterprise: The stated meeting of the Newtown Friends’ 
Association was held on the evening of Second month 7, at the resi- 
dence of George C. Blackfan, on Chancellor street. Thomas W, 
Stapler, who had previously been reélected president, filled the chair, 
Thaddeus 


exercises by reading the third interesting paper on “ Friends on the 
Barbadoes Island in the West Indies.’’ Underthe head of Literature, 
Lavinia W. Blackfan read a biographical sketch of Isaac Penington. 
The Discipline Committee, in a well-written article from the pen of 
Isaac Eyre, read by Abbie K. Rice, gave a good account of the non- 
observance of fast days. Robert Kenderdine, representing the Com- 
mittee on Current Topics, read an article on ‘“* The Educational Insti- 


| tutions of the Religious Society of Friends,’ prepared by Dr. Edward 
| H. Magill, a synopsis of his paper read at Chicago. 


To fill resigna- 
tions made Dr. Howard A. Trego was elected vice-president of the 


| association and Sarah Jane Reeder a member of the executive commit- 


tee. The next meeting will be held at the home of William T. Wright, 
on the evening of Third month 7. 


RACE STREET CONFERENCE, PHILADELPHIA.—At a meeting of 
the Conference Class, held Second month 4, 1894, on account of the 
absence of Wm. W. Birdsall, our numbers were enlarged by the pres- 
ence of his class. 

After the reading of the minutes, the paper prepared by Mercy G. 
Hammond on “ The State of our Society,’’ for one of the denomina- 


| tional meetings of the World’s Congress of Religions, was presented 


by Robert M. Janney. 
It was said that our Society had had its rise at the moment when 
men claimed intellectual freedom as an inalienable birthright. Friends 


| were exhorted to make good their claim to the name, and to steer clear 


between dogma on the one hand and materialism on the other. 
To keep our church home, each bearing membership must feel re- 


| sponsibility to assist in its organization, to maintain the truths of our 


Society, and to push forward on the lines of progress. 

We must acknowledge that the spiritually-minded everywhere are 
coming to grasp our doctrine of the Inward Light, but we still have a 
work to place before the world the beauty of simplicity and freedom 


By means of an inspired ministry, by philanthropic effort, and by 
guarded education of our youth,a tremendous force may be set in 


| motion. 


In conclusion the writer quoted a few lines which seemed to em- 
body her best inspiration: ‘Our business is not to sail as near the 


| wind of what is popular as we can, but in a brave, manly way to keep 


our vessel's head toward the port of everlasting Truth, though the 
world should think us sailing to destruction.” 

The shadow of bereavement was resting upon the meeting and but 
little comment was made upon the very suggestive paper. 

The chairman made an appeal for freer expression, reminding us of 


| the quickening influence of earnest codperation on the part of each. 


After a short silence the meeting adjourned. i. BP. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
THE PHYSICAL LABORATORY OF THE GEORGE SCHOOL.—It is only 
a few years since the Physical Laboratory was introduced into secondary 
schools; but it is surely, though slowly, following in the wake of the 
Chemical Laboratory, and will one day be thought equally essential. 
It is only a poor, faint ghost of knowledge one gets by hearing about 
things ; what one sees he knows in a different way. One of the most 
troublesome failings to be found in the student who gets no laboratory 
training, is the lack of clear-cut ideas—the hazy thought-outline— 
which comes from hearing about a great many things without clear 
sense-apprehension of any. He has plenty of foggy impressions, 
sometimes with labels attached; he has few mental pictures. In the 
laboratory the pupils gain knowledge, so far as may be, at first hand. 
He holds semi private interviews with nature. It is not his first experi- 
ence, either. Every boy and girl experimented with the law of gravi- 
tation when he began to walk and found out many facts about equilib- 
rium, both stable and unstable, in the process. Every high place from 
which he has fallen, every deep place into which he has tumbled, has 
added to his knowledge. His collisions have given him ideas of 
inertia; his burned fingers have instructed him in the nature of heat, 


| his swimming experiences have given him distant hints of the Arch- 


medes principle ; but all with such lack of system, with such wasteful 
mixing of experiences that results are very slight in proportion to effort. 
The object of the school laboratory should be to systematize experiences, 
and to draw out in full the lesson from each one of them. This pur- 
pose is so important that we may expect to see such workrooms in- 
crease and multiply as right ideas obtain among teachers. 

It has been thought that since workrooms for physics teaching are 
not yet common in such schools, a brief description of the Physical 


| Laboratory of the George School might be of general interest. 
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The fourth floor of the main building has been devoted to the 
chemical and physical laboratories with their accompanying class 
Of these the Physical Laboratory is in front, occupying the 
whole width of the building, and receiving light from three sides. This 
room is divided, right and left, into work-room and classroom. On 
the left is the lecture table, fronting seats and desks, serving the usual 
purposes of a class room. On the right are tables having space for 
about twenty pupils to work at once. Each student has on_ his work- 
table an iron rod, extending from table to ceiling, fitted with rings and 
clamps—a sort of general utility arrangement by which to support tub 
ing and apparatus. Gas burners and water are at hand. Electric wires 


rooms. 


render it possible to obtain the current for experiment from the power 
house at Newtown. 

We have already such apparatus as is necessary to illustrate the 
more important laws of matter and force. An Attwood’s machine for 
demonstrating the laws of falling bodies has been successfully used by 
several classes. Apparatus for weighing and measuring are in constant 
use. Specific gravity is determined by the use of different kinds of 
hydrometers as well as by the balance. We are supplied with several 
kinds of battery cells for generating electricity. A triple plate Holtz 
machine supplies frictional electricity. Induction coils, electro mag 
nets, and apparatus for electric measurements are provided. A small 
dynamo to be worked by boy power will be purchased soon. Sound, 
light and heat are represented in the apparatus in due proportion 
Each pupil uses, in turn, all the apparatus. Thus, class work and ex- 
periment go hand in hand in the work of this school. When the sim- 
pler laws are under consideration, a specified series of experiments, 
conducted by each student, under the constant supervision of the 
teacher, lead him up toa clear comprehension of the principles in 
volved. The more complex subjects are talked over and studied 
before using the apparatus for their illustration, that the pupil may know 
what to observe, and how to avoid being misled by accident. Our ex- 
perimental work is largely quantitative. It aims especially to make 
clear and definite the ideas of the principles studied. 

It is found that the »lanual Training department and department of 
physics may be made to contribute largely, each to the other. Many 
of the simpler pieces of apparatus for the physics laboratory have been 
made by the pupils in the manual laboratory, thus supplying at the 
same time something immediately useful as a definite object for the 
workers. Among articles so made may be mentioned : stands for bal- 
ances; demonstration hydrometers ; apparatus to illustrate the second 
law of motion, etc., etc. One special advantage of this work is that 
those of our pupils who become teachers will take with them the ability 
to make such apparatus, and will thus contribute to the upbuilding of 
science teaching in the primary and secondary schools generally. 
Their own practical demonstrations of physical laws, together with the 
skill acquired by the use of apparatus, constitute a training that must 
produce the most satisfactory results to appear, after the students pass 
beyond their term at George School. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NoTes.— At the National Superintend 
ent’s meeting,to be held in Richmond, Va., on the 20th inst., Prof 
Jones will present a paper on “* The German Methods of Using the 
Mother Tongue,” and President De Garmo will take part in a discus- 
sion upon * The University in its Relation to the Teaching Profes 
sion 

Dean Bond will give her lecture on “ The Youth of some Eminent 
Americans,”’ at Buckingham, Pa., on the 20th, and at Horsham, Pa., 
on the 21st inst. She will lecture before the Friends’ Circle of Balti- 
more, on the 16th 

Prof. Price gave a lecture on “‘ Six Weeks in Italy,”’ at Mickleton, 
N. J., on the roth. 

Dr. Magill gave a lecture on “* Ze Cid”’ before his French classes 
and others interested, on the 6th inst 

On the 23d inst. Florence M. Howe Hall, daughter of Julia Ward 
Howe, will deliver a lecture at the College on “ The Art of Conver- 
sation.” 

At a meeting of Young Friends’ Association of Philadelphia, held 
on the 12th of Second month, papers were read on Self-Culture by 
Abby M. Hall, assistant in Greek, and Elizabeth Conrow and Bertha 
L. Broomell of the Senior Class. 

Again the students are saddened by the loss of one of their mem- 
bers. Mary Holmes, of Moorestown, N J., died at the College on 
First day morning, the 11th, after an illness of three days. She was a 
member of the Sophomore Class, having entered College in Ninth 
month. B. 


A MILLION WANTED FOR PRINCETON.—At a meeting of the 
Alumni of Princeton University, in this city last week, the president, 
me FG 


needed 


Patton, was one of the speakers, and said the institution 
not less than a million dollars, at the present time, for its de- 
velopment. He explained the different purposes for which this large 
sum was needed. There are very few colleges or universities that do 


not consider themselves “‘ poor.’’ The demands upon them continually 
outrun their means. 
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EDUCATION IN DELAWARE.—The U. S. Bureau of Education has 
issued a Bulletin (No. 15), giving a History of Education in the State 
of Delaware. The author is Lyman P. Powell, A. B., now one of the 
instructors in the University of Pennsylvania, and staff lecturer of the 
Society for the Extension of University Teaching. He gives an inter- 
esting and detailed account of the schools and teachers of Delaware, 
and gives credit to the work of the Friends, in Wilmington. 


’ 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL.—The third annual mid-winter meet 
ing of the Alumni Association of Friends’ Central School took place a 
the hall of the New Century Club on the evening of Sixth-day, Secor | 
month 9. The object of these meetings is partially to bring the alunri 
more closely together, thus making their work for the school more c.- 
fective, and partially, by the presentation of an interesting program, to 
bring the institution into the favorable notice of the public. The lust 
meeting of the kind was held in 1892, in the Cherry street meeti>:- 
house, and was addressed by President De Garmo of Swarthmore CU. |1- 
lege. In 1893 the address of the evening was by Edward Eveiett 
Hale, the meeting being held at the New Century Club. This yearthe 
committee in charge secured the presence of Horace Howard Furness, 
whose reading of * Merchant of Venice’’ was a rare delight to the 
large audience present. The informal reception that followed made the 
affair as great a success socially as in a literary and financial way. 

At a recent meeting of the faculty Professors Thompson and Tru- 
man presented some interesting comments upon the educational system 
of Germany, with the workings of which personal experience and ob- 
servation have made them familiar. Both speakers pointed to the fact 
that the influence of school and university life are very noticeable in the 
national character, the gymnasium fostering the patience and persever- 
ance so common in German scholars, and the university furnishing the 
individuality, the development of which is left almost entirely to the 
higher institution. Throughout, horoughness is the one word descrip- 
tive of German work and methods. 

Never before the present winter has the cheerful school life been so 
darkly clouded with the afflictions of those immediately connected with 
the institution and of others whose interest in its welfare place them 
among its warmest friends. Scarcely a week has passed without bring- 
ing its baptism of sorrow to some member of the faculty or to some 
student. The sincere sympathy that has gone out to those upon whom 
the burden has fallen most heavily has been mingled with a feeling of 
personal grief on the part of the many who realize how deep and irre- 
parable are the losses that have been sustained. c. 


THREE WAYS OF PRAYING. 
IN a sermon recently published in 7e Outlook was embodied the fol 
lowing beautiful poem written by a Dr. Mattheson, of Edinburgh, 
Scotland, who is both preacher and poet and totally blind, yet with a 
‘*uminousness of face and cheerfulness of character beautiful to see.’” 


Three doors there are in the temple 
Where men go up to pray, 

And they that wait at the outer gate 
May enter by either way. 


There are some that pray by asking; 
They lie on the Master's breast, 

And, shunning the strife of the lower life, 
They utter their cry for rest. 


There are some that pray by seeking ; 
They doubt where their reason fails, 

But their mind's despair is the ancient prayer 
lo touch the print of the nails. 


There are some that pray by knocking; 
They put their strength to the wheel, 

For they have not time for thoughts sublime— 
They can only act what they feel. 


Father, give each his answer — 
Each in his kindred way ; 

Adapt Thy light to his form of night, 
And grant him his needed day. 


Give to the yearning spirits, 
That only Thy rest desire, 

The power to bask in the peace they ask, 
And feel the warmth of Thy fire. 


Give to the soul that seeketh, 
’Mid cloud and doubt and storm, 
The glad surprise of the straining eyes 
To see on the waves Thy form. 


Give to the heart that knocketh 
At the doors of earthly care 

The strength to tread in the pathway spread 
By the flowers Thou hast planted there. 
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Then in the common temple 
There shall worship hand in hand, 

The lives that man’s heart would hold apart 
As unfit to dwell in one land. 


For the middle wall shall be broken, 
And the light expand its ray 

When the burdened of brain and the soother of pain 
Shall be ranked with the men that pray. 


TWILIGHT. 
A WEARY man sat lost in thought ; 
The firelight sank beneath his look ; 
And shadows, by his fancy wrought, 
Soon lurked in every nook. 


A bird like voice rang through the hall ; 
Two little feet danced down the stair; 
The fire leaped up at that blithe call, 
And gleamed on shining hair. 
‘lam so glad,” the gay song was; 
“So glad,” it echoed to and fro; 
“‘T don't know why, unless because 
You are papa, you know!” 


Care fied before that sweet belief ; 
The shadows melted quite away ; 
The weary man forgot his grief, 
Forgot his hair was gray. 
—Mary Thacher Higginson.. 


DEATH OF A DESCENDANT OF PENN. 

The following article, signed with the initials R. P. S., we find in 

the Philadelphia Zedger. ‘(he author, no doubt, is Robert Pearsall 
Smith, formerly of Germantown, this city. 
ANNOUNCEMENT of the death of Colonel William Stuart, 
of Tempsford Hall, England, aged 68, was recently made. 
The last descendant of William Penn by the male line in 
England passed away with the decease of Granville John 
Penn, Esq., late of Stoke Park, Windsor. Colonel Wil- 
liam Stuart then became the representative of the family, 
being descended through a female branch. In this way 
he was the recipient of the larger part of a perpetual an- 
nuity of about £5,000 ($25,000) a year. This was be- 
stowed by the British Government upon the proprietaries 
of Pennsylvania in 1774, in exchange for the transfer of 
their feudal rights under a royal charter, which includes 
the appointment of a Governor for the province. Though 
the colony was lost to Great Britain by the Revolution, 
the very next year, this annuity was faithfully paid until 
a few years since, when Colonel Stuart compounded it 
with the Treasury at about twenty-five years’ purchase for 
a principal sum. 

Colonel Stuart was decended from the Archbishop of 
Armagh, Primate of Ireland, brother of the English Pre- 
mier, Lord Bute. Curiously, the granddaughters of Penn, 
the great Quaker, were married one to the head of the 
Irish Established Church, and the other to the General- 
in-Chief of the East Indian army—the priestly and the 
war systems, against which their grandfather ‘‘ bore his 
testimony ’’ so strongly. 

Colonel Stuart resided at Temspford Hall, Bedford- 
shire, in a large, modern brick mansion standing in an 
attractive park. After the English custom he read the 
Episcopal service daily to his family of five children and 
about eighteen servants, besides the ten or twelve garden- 
ers and grooms. In his library was the original of the 
painting of William Penn at 16 in armor, a branch of the 
Indian Treaty Tree, and many family portraits. A larger 
collection of Penn portraits is at ‘‘ Penn,’’ in Bucking- 
hamshire, the seat of Earl Howe, also a descendant by a 
female line of William Penn. 

Beside Tempsford Haii, Colonel Stuart was the owner 
of Aldenham Abbey, and of several estates located at 


Windsor, in Ireland, and elsewhere. He was Chairman 
of the local Magistracy, Inspector of Prisons, High 
Sheriff in 1875, and, in the early part of his life, Colonel 
of militia, a member of Parliament, and a man of sincere 
piety and ready beneficence. ‘Though his ‘empsford es- 
tate brought him no returns, owing to the agricultural 
depression, it was well maintained in the interests of the 
laborers, whose bright, well painted, roomy, and sanitary 
cottages, with allotments, models to landlords. 
The workers received all that the wide acres produced, 
being the realization of the 
Socialists. 

Colonel Stuart, with hiladel- 
phia about 20 years ago, as the guest of the late John 
Jay Smith, of Ivy Lodge, Penn street, Germantown. 

The name of the street had been changed from that 
of Shoemaker’s Lane to Penn street, to commemorate a 
residence there of Granville John Penn, about 35 years 
Mr. Penn’s palatial home in England was in the 
centre of Stoke Park, which was graced by herds of deer. 
His library window looked through a long avenue on to 
the towers of Windsor Castle. ‘The poet Gray was buried 
in the village church belonging to his He was 
the owner of Pennsylvania Castle, also 
coast of England, and sat in Parliament. 


were 
ideals of the most advanced 


his oldest son, visited 


ago. 


manor. 
ipon the south 

Not an acre, 
I believe, remains in the possession of the English repre- 
sentatives of the family of the great philanthropist who 
once owned all Pennsylvania. 

Colonel Stuart has left four children. Captain Wil- 
liam Dougal Stuart, the eldest son and heir to the bulk of 
the estate, returned a year ago from a long military ser- 
vice in India, and more lately in a perilous campaign in 
suppressing the Dacoits in Burmah. He is now with his 
bride, the Duchess of Manchester, and his 
sister, Miss Mary Stuart, in India, on a round-the-world 
journey. orange estate in 
Florida, where his sister, Miss Elizabeth Stuart, spent last 
spring with him. 

Miss Mary Stuart was a guest last summer of 
Elizabeth P. Smith, Ivy Cottage, Penn street, German- 
tpwn. Miss Stuart was greatly gratified by the respectful 
and cordial reception accorded to her as a great-grand- 
daughter of William Penn in the city he had founded. Her 
hostess is a descendant of James Logan. It was a pleasant 
reminiscence that Miss Stuart should have taken tea with 
Logan’s descendants from a silver tea service presented 
by Penn to James Logan’s daughter, Hannah Logan 
Smith, near 200 years ago, and handed down through 
five generations. 

It may beof interest to some to know that the cele- 
brated Boydell large copper-plate engraving of West’s 
picture of Penn’s treaty with the Indians has come into 
the ownership of a Philadelphian, resident in England, 
and that it will be given to the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania. India paper proofs have been donated to the 
Indian schools through Mr. Herbert Welsh, and it is pro- 
posed to place them in all the public schools of Phila- 
delphia. Revers. 

Haslemere, Surrey, Eng., Twelfth month 23, 1893. 


a niece of 


The second son lives on his 


Miss 


THE only sure way to get rid of a past is by getting 
a future out of it. I am sure it would help us if we could 
only see that often sin is a perversion of good ; that, as 
is often the case, the very sin came from a part of our 
nature that God made: a sense of justice, strong affections 
or something that, if only turned in the right direction, 
would have made us whole. Do not think there is no 
good in you; there is, or there would be nothing to 
appeal to.—PaAiliips Brooks. 
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HARD TIMES AND ECONOMICS. 
Philadelphia Press 

Ir the present hard times prompt the American people of 
all classes to take a look backward and learn an economic 
lesson from experience, the winter will not be without 
profit. There is no nation on earth that needs to learn 
this lesson so much as the American. The abounding 
resources of this country and the ease with which they 
have been made available have bred a waste before which 
any other people would stand in silent wonder. ‘‘Why, 
you are the richest nation I ever saw,’’ exclaimed Mr. 
Walter Besant, the English novelist, in surprise, during 
his visit to this country last year. 

This waste is evident especially in what are known as 
the luxuries and things that can be dispensed with. In 
nothing are Americans more prodigal than in the use of 
liquors. There is no absolutely accurate means of know- 
ing how much is spent for this purpose, but taking Wor- 
cester, Mass., as an illustration, it is undoubtedly enor- 
mous. In that city a committee of citizens made an in- 
vestigation of the matter, visiting saloons, questioning 
proprietors, bar-keepers, and patrons and obtaining infor- 
mation from every available source. As a result it was 


found that while the eighty saloons in that city paid $118- | 


300 in license fees and about $64,000 in rents, they re- 
ceived for liquor sold about $1,200,000 annually, or an 
average of $50 a day to each saloon. Worcester isa city 
with about 85,000 population, or about one-fourteenth 
the size of Philadelphia. I: its people pay $1,200,000 a 
year for malt liquors and intoxicants it is easy to calculate 
what other cities pay. Estimated on the same basis 
Philadelphia must contribute nearly $17,000,000 annuaily 
to the saloons. Another source of useless waste is the 
turf. Horse racing and pool gambling have grown enor- 
mousley in this country during the last few years and few 
realize the sums spent in this sport, which is harmful in 
themain. According to reports made to the Comptroller 
of New York State the racing associations of that State 
received between November 25, 1892, and January 1, 
1894, $799,284.46. But this is onlya small part of what 
is spenton theturf. In 1893 fifty 2-year-olds won $5,000 
or over each, and one of them won $180,000 and all to- 
gether $712,384. Such enormous sums could not be paid 
in prizes if thousands of men and even women did not bet 
on pools and contribute in other ways to the support of 
racing. It is not the sporting class alone that does this, 
but laboring men, and especially young men, who acquire 
gambling habits and waste the money they ought to lay 
by for a ‘‘rainy day’’ in buying pools and attending races. 


RIPE AND UNRIPE BANANAS. 
WHETHER for shipment or for home consumption the fruit 
is cut as soon as it is *‘ full,’’—that is, when it has reached 
its adult form and size, but is still quite green. The plant 
is cut off by a single blow of a machete weilded by a 


powerful arm. As it falls the bunch is caught, lopped off, 
and laid aside, while the harvester goes on to the next 
bunch. It is a popular superstition that bananas “ rip- 
ened on the tree ’’’ are incomparably superior to those cut 
green. But as a matter of fact, one never eats them thus 
ripened in Jamaica. They are said to be not so good ; 
at all events, one finds no better fruit in texture or flavor 
than the best of our own market. But every lover of this 
fruit knows that its quality varies extraordinarily as it is 
offered to us. 
from which it comes. The best that is brought to us 
comes from Jamaica. It is also due still more to the 
condition of the fruit when cut. Bananas which are per- 
fectly full will ripen mellow and delicious ; but those cut 





| nations arising from their own excrement. 


| civilized nations. 


This is due partly to the different sources | 


when immature, as too many are, will turn yellow, yet 
never truly ripen, retaining always their hard texture and 
unripe taste. In Jamaica, as elsewhere, the competition 
of buyers leads the unscrupulous ones to accept fruit of 
any sort, even when totally unfit, and this sort of compe- 
tition makes all the more unavailing the efforts of honest 
buyers to raise the standard and to teach the people to 
withhold their fruit until it is properly developed. Ameri- 
cans can give moral support to these efforts by accepting 
only such fruit as is mature at any price. A little pains 
will soon enable one to distinguish good from poor fruit, 
though it is difficult to give a general statement of the 
distinctive differences. But, as a rule, it will be found 
that bananas which are largest, deepest yellow, and least 
angular are the most mature and best.—/ames E. Hum- 
phrey, in Popular Science Monthly. 


MEDICINE PRACTICED BY THE LOWER 
ANIMALS. 


Dr. R. E. Anderson, of Rockville, Md., in an article in the M/assa- 

chusetts Medical Journal, gives some interesting details of the habits 
of the lower animals in respect to curative agencies. 
Ir would seem as if man were surrounded by danger, 
seen and unseen, throughout his entire life. From the 
cradle to the grave it is a struggle. In the vegetable 
kingdom also the same struggle for existence is seen. 
Every flower has its destroying insect; for every shrub 
there is a worm. But if disease threatens man on 
every hand, equally close at hand is the remedy with 
healing power, and not only do the so-called inferior 
human races appear to recognize this, but even dumb 
animals, and it would seem as if the latter, in an empir- 
ical way, of course, practiced medicine. 

Animals instinctively choose such food as is best suited 
to them, and to a certain extent the human race also 
shows this instinct, and medical men are sometimes at 
fault in not paying sufficient respect to the likes and dis- 
likes of their patients. Women, as a rule, are more often 
hungry than men, and they do not like the same kinds of 
food ; nevertheless, men and women are generally put on 
precisely the same regimen, especially in public institu- 
tions. Infants scarcely weaned are given a diet suitable 


| to adults, which they dislike, and which disagrees with 
| them. 


Some years ago Delaunay investigated this ques- 
tion in the different asylums of Paris, and ascertained 
that children, although they will generally eat it, do not 
like meat before they are about five years of age. People 
who like salt, vinegar, etc., may generally be allowed to 
satisfy their tastes, within moderation. Lorain always 


| taught that, with regard to food, people’s likings are the 
| best guide. 


A large number of animals, such as elephants, stags, 
birds, and ants, wash themselves and bathe. Delaunay 


| lays down as a general rule that there is not a species of 


animals which voluntarily runs the risk of inhaling ema- 
If we turn to 
the question of reproduction, we find that all mammals 
suckle their young, keep them clean, wean them at the 
proper time, and educate them—maternal instincts which 
are frequently wanting, or rudimentary, in women even of 
In fact, man may often take a lesson 
in hygiene from the lower animals. Animals get rid of 
their parasites by using dust, mud, clay, etc. Those suf- 
fering from fever restrict their diet, keep quiet, seek dark- 
ness and airy places, drink water and sometimes even 
plunge into it. When a dog has. lost its appetite, it eats 


| that species of grass known as dog’s grass (chiendent), 
| which acts as an emetic and purgative. 


Cats also eat 
grass. Sheep and cows, when ill, seek out certain herbs. 
When dogs are constipated they eat fatty substances, such 
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as oil and butter, with avidity. 
served among horses. 
rheumatism always keeps as far as possible in the sun. 
The warrior ants have regularly organized ambulances. 


The same instinct is ob- | 
An animal suffering from chronic | 


| 


Latreille cut the antennz of an ant, and other ants came | service, and from the Olympian factory are turned out 


and covered the wounded part with a transparent fluid se- 
creted from their mouth. If a chimpanzee be wounded, 
it stops the bleeding by placing its hand on the wound or 
dressing it with leaves and grass. When an animal hasa 
wounded leg or arm hanging on, it completes the ampu- 
tation by means of its teeth. A dog on being stung in 
the muzzle by a viper was observed to plunge its head re- 
peatedly for several days into running water. 
eventually recovered. 
carriage. 
lying in a brook, where its food was taken to it; the 
animal recovered. 
remained lying under a counter, avoiding light and heat, 
although habitually it kept close to the fire. 
a general treatment, rest and low diet. ‘The local treat- 
ment consisted in licking the upper surface of the paw, 
which it applied to the wounded eye, again licking the 
paw when it became dry. Cats also, when hurt, treat 
themselves by this simple method of applying continuous 
irrigation. 


A sporting dog was run over by a 


THE VALUE OF TIME. 


press-room on his newspaper, a lounger stepped into the 
bookstore and spent an hour or more looking over the 
books. Finally, he seemed to settle upon one, and asked 
the clerk the price. 

‘¢ One dollar,’’ the clerk replied. 

‘«One dollar,’’ echoed the lounger. 
take less than that?’”’ 

‘* One dollar is the price,’’ the clerk answered. 

The would-be-purchaser looked over the books awhile 
longer, and inquired :— 

‘¢Ts Mr. Franklin in?”’ 

‘Yes, he’s busy in the printing-office,’’ 
replied. 

‘* Well, I want to see him,’’ said the man. 

The clerk told Mr. Franklin that a gentleman was in 
the store, waiting to see him. Franklin soon appeared, 
and the stranger said,— 


‘“«Can’t you 


The animal | Giameter. This is split in two and sawed in half for paling 


Susinn Guay weoln ta. winter % semcined | pickets. The several sections of wooden pipes thus made 


It adopted | iron collars ; but their wooden ends are kept a quarter of 


| fifty miles of such pipes annually. 


From Harper’s Weekly. 
A: UNIQUE INDUSTRY. 
Or their several industries one is probably unique. It is 
the making of wooden water-pipes for street mains and 


Medium-sized logs 


| free from knots are selected, sawed into eight-feet lengths, 
| placed in huge turning-lathes, and reduced to a uniform 


| diameter of about fourteen inches. 
| is cut a core twelve inches in diameter. 


From each of these 
From this core 


| is cut another of ten inches, and the successive cuttings 


A terrier dog hurt its right eye; it | 


are continued until the last core is but two inches in 


have a tenon or shoulder cut at each end, and are wrapped 
diagonally with ribbons of steel, are coated with a boiling 
mixture of asphaltum and coal-tar, and rolled in sawdust. 
When laid in the ground the sections are joined by broad 


an inch apart, in which fact lies the secret of their dura- 
bility. These wooden water-pipes, which are guaranteed 
to withstand a hydrostatic pressure of 250 pounds to the 
square inch, are in use all over the West, as far east as 
the Rocky Mountains. The company making them also 
contracts to supply towns and small cities with water- 
works, carrying out every detail, from the printing and 


| placing of its bonds, the construction of its reservoir, and 
ONE morning, when Benjamin Franklin was busy in the | 


the clerk | 


the laying of its mains, to the final ordering of festivities 
with which to celebrate the introduction of water to its 
hydrants, and the playing of the first stream over the 
church steeple by the local fire-engine. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
MUCH anxiety has been felt concerning the safety of William Astor 
Chanler, a young man of New York, who has been exploring among 
hostile native tribes in the interior of northern Africa, but dispatches 
received recently indicate that he is alive and well, and returning to the 
sea coast, whence he will come home. 


—People around Niagara Falls object to the phrase “‘ harnessing Ni- 


agara,’’ used by some newspaper correspondents to describe the appli- 
cation ofits power to machinery. They say that Niagara’s strength is 


| not appreciably lessened by the fact that a little water is made to flow 


‘* What is the lowest, Mr. Franklin, that you can take | 


for that book ?’’ 

‘¢ One dollar and a quarter,’’ 
cisive answer. 

‘*One dollar and a quarter ! 
asked me a dollar just now ?”’ 

‘¢ True,’’ replied Mr. Franklin, ‘‘ and I could have 
better afforded to take a dollar than leave*my work.’’ 


Why, your clerk only 


was the prompt and de- 


| notices in the London Zimes during the course of a whole week, last 
| month, was between 80 and 85 years, an unusual high average. 
—Rabbits are said to be so abundant in the Panhandle of Texas 
| that they have become as much of a nuisance as they are in Australia, 
and the problem of how to exterminate them is a serious one. 
—It is represented that the religious “ revival’’ is assuming great 


The man seemed surprised, and, wishing to end a | 


parley of his own seeking said ,— 


‘Well, come now, tell your lowest price for this | 


book.’’ 

‘* One dollar and a half.’’ 

‘¢A dollar and a half! Why, you offered it yourself 
for a dollar and a quarter.’”’ 


through a tunnel. 


—lIsabella Bishop, née Bird, the traveler and authoress, and Frank 
G. Carpenter, the writer, are e# route for the Orient. They both intend 
to explore Corea and unknown parts of China, the former in the inter- 
ests of the Royal Geographical Society, of which she claims to have 
the honor of being the first lady member. 


—Longevity is by no means a thing of the past in England. The 
average age of the persons whose prominence gave them “ obituary ”’ 


proportions in the West and Southwest. In 177 counties of Missouri, 
Illinois, Kansas, Arkansas,and Texas, 54,000 converts are reported, of 
whom 49,000 have been received into ‘* evangelical ’’ churches. 

—The Wine and Spirit Gazette puts at 40,000 the number of liquor 
dealers in New York State, and allotting on the average two barkeep- 


| ers to each, figures out a total of 120,000 men connected in this way 


‘* Yes,’’ said Mr. Franklin, coolly ; ‘‘ and I had better | 


have taken that price then than to take even a dollar and 
a half now.’’ 

This was a way of trade which took this man quite by 
surprise. 
counter, took the book, and left the store. —Z xchange. 


Do that which is assigned thee, and thou canst not 
hope too much nor dare too much.—Zmerson. 


| in Chicago cigar and tobacco packing factories. 


Without a word he laid the money on the | 


with the liquor trade in that State. 

—Florence Kelley-Wischnewetsky (formerly of Philadelphia, the 
daughter of the late Judge Kelley), who is now a factory inspector 
in Illinois, has been investigating the employment of girls and children 


She finds in many 
cases that the nicotine affects the eyes and skin and that the children 
contract wasting diseases. 


—It is announced that there are more than 3,000 articles of vari- 


ous descriptions, that were lost by visitors during the World’s Fair 
| season, stored away in a room of the old service building at Jackson 
| Park awaiting claimants. 


—Chicago has 626 churches of all denominations, one-sixth of 


| which are of the Methodist faith. 
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—The Christian Advocate calculates that the liquor saloons of New 
York would extend within five miles of the half-way point between 
New York and Philadelphia. It rightly calls them pauper factories. 

—Dr. O. V. Thayer of San Francisco has successfully used the 
—in removing facial discolorations of the 


also in removing tattoo or India ink marks.—Se7- 


burning glass 


the Association of Collegiate Alumnz has pre- 

g the sums of money given, since 1880, by women 

for men and women to 

s period, women have given five times as much for 
that 


only, and 


only, for women 


alone as for of women, and twice as much 


women’s colleges and mixed colleges together 
classed as ‘meadow ” in the Adirondack 
npy soil, covered with vegetation that rises so 
underlying’cold, dark water 
»w, the 


One may walk for miles 


feet sinking into it 


g as Into a water-soaked 


juently feed upon the grasses of the meadow, and 
oy in mid-summer the perpetual cool footbath of their 


Rudolph Virchow, the famous German surgeon, has 


his recent severe attack of illness, and has taken up his 


sin Berlin again Ihe Professor is one of the busiest men 
in capital 


niversity, attend to his duties at the head of a big hospital, and 


Hie finds time to deliver a number of lectures 


mber of the Prussian Legislature, deliver speeches, write num- 


icles, preside at many meetings, receive visitors, and attend to 


nterprising men have a way of growing land along the marshy 
Delaware Bay. The plan is to cut the dikes and let the tide 


for a course of years over a considerable area, including 
and. It is found after a while that the dikes may be removed 
ibly out towar tide line, and that many acres of ara 


have 


is the low 
been gained at small cost. Marsh companies usually 
the purposs of codperation in such work, and there are many 

» land of men that refuse to join the company in mak- 

g a temporary sacrifice of upland for the purpose of reclaiming sub 
Tl land thus reclaimed is extremely fertile, but it 

lly yields a crop of malarial fevers when first brought unde 


Ex 


-d marsh The 
culti- 
hange 

United States naval officers who are detailed 
Bering Sea with their ships, to prevent the illegal killing of 
do not much like the service. 


It is said that the 

to patr | 

the seals, 

pea 1s enou 
} 


** One tour of duty in Bering 
th for most men, and some of those who must pass the next 
sealing season there have’ been in waters two or three times 
before The Yorktown's service there last season will make the work 
easier for this year’s patrol, for her commander, Captain Evans, caused 
to be made a valuable chart of the region he patrolled. The service 
means at best, however, nearly five months of cruising, with occasional 
returns to dreary little Ounalaska for repairs and supplies. The chief 
thing of interest is the marvelous coming of the Arctic summer, when 
the flush of green and rose suddenly robes the mountains which, al- 
most the day before, were snow-clad. 


those 


Aid of the South Carolina Schools. 


For the information of those desiring to aid either 
or both of the two schools for the Colored People in 
South Carolina, at Aiken and Mount Pleasant, as 
recommended by Friends’ Union for Philanthropic 
Labor, the following information is given : 


FUNDS 

In Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, money intended | 
for the aid of the schools, according as one or the 
other may be most in need, should be sent to the 
Treasurer of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s sub- 
committee on ‘The Colored People,” William C. 
Biddle, P. O. Box 898, Philade)phia. 

If it be desired tosend particularly to the Mount 
Pleasant School, Henry M Laing, 30 North 3d St., | 
Philadelphia, will receive, receipt for, and forward. 


“ BARRELS.” 


Barrels of goods intended for the Aiken School, 
may be sent to the care of Amos Hillborn & Co., 
1027 Market St., Philadelphia 

Barrels of goods intended for the Mt. Pleasant 
Schoo!) may be sent to the care of Henry M. Laing, 
30 North 3d St., Philadelphia. 

Note.—These barrels should be eee as far as 
Philadelphia. They sheuld be plainly marked as | 
for the school for which they are intended They 
should have, inside, the names of the contributors, 
so they may be acknowledged, when received in 
South Carolina. (If those sending prefer to be un- 
known, a card may be placed inside to that effect.) | 

They should also be marked on the outside with 
name of sender or place from which they are 
erent 

The articles sent are usually second-hand. Many 
such, of little value to the givers, can be put to 
good use at the schools, and are urgently solicited 
But do not send things entirely worn out, and 
which are therefore of no use or value anywhere 


“ BEYMER-BAU 


The following brands are 


—According to the annual report of the Michigan State Board of 
Health, consumption, diphtheria, croup, and pneumonia are the most 
fatal diseases in that State. 


—Two sportsmen, in trapping an ow] at Charlotte, N. C., the othe: 
afternoon, felled a tree, and were amazed at their unusual find. ‘ Ther 
were four stories in the trunk of the tree. In the bottom one was a 
big wasp nest; in the second was a squirrel; in the third was the ow 
which was caught alive, and in the fourth was a large famliy of hone) 
bees, with several gallons of honey.”’ ; 

--Attention was called in the House of Commons recently to the 
injustice of maintaining the Church of England establishment in Indi 
by taxation raised almost entirely from persons of the Moslem and 
Hindoo faiths. A resolution is to be offered, requiring that the charg: 
for the Christian Church be provided by Christian people. 

—Librarian Spofiord, of the Gongressional Library at Washington, 
reports that the year 1893 was the most prolific year in the history 
the country in the production of copyrightable matter. Each year 
shows a slight increase in the number of books and other publicatior 


over the year before Last year the increase was over 3,000 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

ONE or two of our readers have remarked upon the paragraph, under thi 
heading, in the issue of Second month 3, upon the ‘prize fight’’ in Florid 
The paragraph was designedly inserted as information that the brutal 
affair, though so much opposed and protested against (as by Friends 
in Indiana, as reported in our issue of First month 20), took place after 
all. We do not see how those who wish to testify against such affairs 
can do so without having information that they occur. 

THI 
Chamber of Deputies, wounding a 


the bomb into the Fren 
arge number of persons, and who 
had been tried and convicted of the crime, was guillotined early on 
the morning of the 5th instant, President Carnot declining to interfere 
There was no disturbance. The executioner had received many letters 
threatening his life if he should execute the man. 


Anarchist, Vaillant, who threw 
] 


THE bill repealing the Federal elections Jaw passed the United 
States Senate on the oth inst., by a vote of 39 yeas to 28 nays 

THE New York Legislature has appropriated $1,000,000 for the 
improvement of parksin New York City, thus furnishing work to many 
of the unemployed. Only men who live in the city will be employed, 
and 1,000 or 1,500 of them will be needed at an early day. 

A WASHINGTON dispatch, Second month 9, says that with money 
in hand derived from the sale of bonds, the Treasury Department is be 
ginning to pay some of its deferred obligations. Sugar bounties to the 
amount of $11,500,000 having been awaiting payment for some time, 
they are now being paid at the rate of $100,000 a day. The amount 
paid so far aggregates $1,500,000 

THE United States corvette Avarsarge was wrecked on Roncador 
Reef, on the 2d irst., while on the way from Port au Prince, Hayti, to 
Bluefields, Nicaragua. ‘The officers and crew were saved. It was this 
ship that sank the pirate 4/adama, off Cherbourg, in 1863. 


HERE is but one way in the world to be 


sure of having the best paint, and that is to use only a well- 


established brand of strictly pure white lead, pure linseed 
oil, and pure colors.* 


standard “Old Dutch” process, and 


are always absolutely 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


“ ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati). 
“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY ” (Pittsburgh). 
“ ATLANTIC™ (New York). 

MAN " (Pittsburgh). 
*“ BRADLEY ” (New York). 

** BROOKLYN " (New York). 

“ COLLIER " (St. Louis). 

** CORNELL ” (Buffalo). 

** DAVIS-CHAMBERS” (Pittsburgh). 
*“ ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati). 

“ FAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburgh). 


*If you want colored paint, tint any of the above strictly pure 
leads with National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


These colors are sold in one- 
Pure White Lead the desired shade; they are in no sense ready-mixed paints, but a combination of 
perfectly pure colors in the handiest form to tint Strictly Pure White Lead. 

Send us a postal card and get our book on paints and color-card, free. 


“JEWETT” (New York). 

* KENTUCKY ” (Louisville). 

*“ JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.”’ (Phila.) 
** MORLEY " (Cleveland). 

** MISSOURI” (St. Louis). 

**RED SEAL" (St. Louis). 

“SALEM " (Salem, Mass.) 

** SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 

** SOUTHERN "’ (St. Louis and Chicago). 
*“*ULSTER ”" (New York). 

“UNION "* (New York). 


und cans, each can being sufficient to tint 25 pounds of Strictly 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 








FOR SLEEPLESSNESS 


USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. | 


If you are a poor sleeper, not only do not 
forget to put on your night-cap, but on retiring 
also take a night-cap of Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate, to make assurance doubly sure. 


NOTICES. 


*,* A Conference, under the care of Concord 

Temperance Committee, | 
will be held in the West Chester Friends’ Meet- | 
ing-house, on First-day, Second month 18th, | 


-Quarterly Meeting’s 


1894, at 2.30 p. m. 
dress the Conference. 
Amy W. HICKMAN, Cler’. 


Prof. F. H. Green will ad- 


All are cordially invited. | 





*.* A stereoptican exhibition of Worlds’ 
Fair and other views will be given by Edmund | 
Stirling in the Cherry St. end of Friends’ meet- | 
ing-house, Fifteenth and Race Sts., on Seventh- | 
day evening, the 17th instant, at eight o’clock, | 
under the care of the Committee on best interests | 


of our members. 
vited to be present. 
Davip L. LUKENs, Cler&. 


*,* Friends wishing to attend Buck Quarterly 
Meeting, to be held at Wrightstown, Second 


All Friends are cordially in- | 


month 22, take New Hope train, leaving Read- | 
ing Terminal Station, Twelfth and Market Sts., 


Phila., 7.32 a. m., for Walton Station. 


*,* Quarterly meetings in Second month occur 
as follows : 


17. Pelham Half-Yearly Meeting, Pelham, | 


Ontario. 
Short Creek, near Mt. Pleasant, Ohio. 
Centre, Bald Eagle, Pa. 
Duanesburg, Albany, N. Y. 
Stillwater, Plainfield, Ohio. 
Bucks, Wrightstown, Pa. 
Blue River, Benjaminville, Ill. 
Warrington, Monallen, Pa. 


19. 


21. 
22. 
24. 
26. 


. . : 
*,* Circular meetings in Second month occur | 


as follows: 


18. Mullica Hill, N. J.» 10 a. m. 


[Ada ieee, in silver. | 


After thorough tests of many articles | 
the owners of the Sriver SratTve| 
exhibited at the World’s Fair have | 
decided to use 


SILVER 


eset 


C0 POLISH 

exclusively, for sll Lb polish- 

| ing the Statue, the most valuable 

piece of silver in the world. 

| Trial quantity for the asking or box 
post-paid, 15 cts. 


The ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 


It’s sold everywhere. } 





Heart. 


PLANT FERRVW’S SEEDS 
this year, and make up for lost time. 
Ferry’s Seed Annual for 1894 wil! 
give you many valuable hints 
about what to raise and how to 
raise it. It contains informa- 


| 





G@Iv=z: THE: BABY 


IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE - BEST - FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conva 
manne Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 
Our Book for MOTHERS 


“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 


Malled free upon request. 
DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., BOSTON, Mase 


‘Thomas H., Speakman, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


26 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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You would like the lamp- 
chimneys that do not amuse 
themselves by popping at 
inconvenient times, wouldn’t 
you? 

A chimney ought not to 
break any more than a tum- 
bler. A tumbler breaks 
when it tumbles. 


Machbeth’s “pearl top”’ and “pearl glass ”"— 
they don’t break from heat, not one in a hun- 
dred; a chimney lasts for years sometimes 


a Gro. A. MacsetH Co 


_ BENJAMIN GREEN, 
CARPETS. 


33 North Second Street, 


| All Floor Coverings i 
| Standard Goods. Philadelphia. 





PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 


at actual Net Cost. 


AND INCONTESTABLE. 


It is PURELY MUTUAL; has AssETs of NINETEEN MILLIONS and a 
SuEpP.yvus of over Two and a HALF MILLIONS. 


ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vic5- “Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


“SURES LIVES GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS. 
RATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, 


All mi... Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of a ie 


Presiden’ 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; View Fouiens and Actuary 
A oe j Moneger of} of’ sudemnee Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Offi 


cer, 


; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 





™ GIRARD _ 
» TRUST CO. 


LIFE INSURANCE 
ANNUITY AND 


Executes Trusts, 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
SURPLUS, 82,000,000 


Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 


Cares for Real Estate. 


OFFICERS 


EFFINGHAM B, MORRIS, President. 
WM, M, ELY, Treasurer. 
NATHANIEL B, CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President, 
J, ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 


MANAGERS 


FFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
a. N. BURRO 
JOHN i. BROWN ‘Ir. 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 


JOHN B. Cnet, 

HS, WILLIAM H. 

GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H 


SAMUEL B. BROWN, 

FRANCIS I. GOWEN 

GEORGE H. McFADDEM, 

GAW, HENRY TATNALL, 
JOHN C. SIMS. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT. 


iHE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due i 


-he Com 


-die semi-annu: 


in eight years, but redeemable at 


ny’s option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay 
y. This Company also receives deposits, _— by check. 


DIRECTORS . 


*nilip C. Garrett, 
‘avid Scull, Isaac H. Clothier, 
Francis R. Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, 
aseph E. Gillingham, Charles Roberts, 


N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, 
John B. Gest, 

Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, 
Joel J, Baily, 


— Williams, Jr., John W. Biddle, 
G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott, 
Henry Tatnall, 


George Lee, Stuart Wood. 


WARRANTS 


“YIELD EIGHT PER CENT. EIGHT PER CENT. 


STATE, COUNTY, SCHOOL aw CITY 


Favorite Investment with Banks, Trust Companies and indi- 
ioniee Send for Lis 


535 Drexel Build’g, 
PHILADA., Pa’ 


* He F. NEWHALL, Snes Bast. 0fes 


Savings and 
Loan Association. Paid in Capital, $1,000,000. 
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ROYAL “BESE # 


= rere ‘ 
é 

URING hard times consumers 

cannot ‘afford to experiment 

with inferior, cheap brands of bak- 

ing powder. It is NOW that the 

great strength and purity of the 

ROYAL stand out as a friend in need 


to those who desire to practise Econ- 


See SR eee SO ee SO 


omy in the Kitchen. Each spoonful does its per- 


fect work. Its increasing sale bears witness that 
it is a necessity to the prudent—it goes further. 


N x B. Grocers say that every dollar in- 


vested in Royal Baking Powder is 
worth a dollar the world over, that it 
does not consume their capital in dead 
stock, because it is the great favorite, 
and sells through all times and seasons. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., NEW-YORK. 
a ee om wees = renee 


9% Years’ Record. MERCHANTS RESU LTS 
$20,250,000 REPAID. 611-6:3 Chestnut Street, 


Offer Safe 6% Mortgage Investments- eae she « $500,000.00 | " mnewents mene Sat 
Will Collect or Foreciose Defaulted Mortgages. i (paidin),. . . . . 250,000.00 | produce big rusults has been our aim 


1. B. WATKINS LAND WORTGAGE C0., | Undivided Pronts,. : . . “ggstta| #F twenty-five years. The effect of 


Lawrence, Kansas, aonet such policy on our sales has been very 
| Interest allowed on “Deposits. Titles to Real | : . : ; 
12. a week cen be made | Estate insurd and conveyancing done. Loans| apparent. This year’s business will be 
00 to $35, 00 worki gforus« Par- made on Mortgage and Approved Collateral. Surety | T 

ties p eferred who can furnish a horse and 'ravel | entered for Admi: istrators and others. The Com | double that of last year. No better 
through the country ; ateam,t ough. is not neces- ‘uy also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee . : 
sary A few vacancies in towns and cities Men |e ete. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up | proof that our goods are producing big 
and women of good character will find this an ex- | wards, per annum ; . : 
ceptional op ortunity for profitable employment Te crops is needed than this. Our com- 
Spare hours may be used to good advantage B. F. | JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. | faciliti . : 
JOHNSON & CO., 11th and Main Sts., Richmond, Va Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. | plete facilities and twenty-five years 


HENR Yiu AND SI RoBert Morris Earty, Sec’y and Treas. | experience enable us to make the guar- 
A preparer Wo. B. Lang, 7itle and Trust Officer . . 6 : 
- Durable Work. Rellabie Workmen. antee found in our circulars. It won’t 


ELLIS. wos North Sod gy 112 N. 10th St. ee Brice, Chane oe , do for any progressive farmer not to be 
A Graham Elliot, EdwardS Sayres, — | among the thoveesds who will use our 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, Spencer M Janney, Thomas A. Gummey, 


John Lucas, E Cooper Shapl Maria P Blackbarn ng. 
' w 
Carpenters, Buiwoers, ano Contractors 3 | Cee dian en Bolt-9,Yt.11 descriptive circular and 





John F I : 5 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. coer ioe, - sums testimonials. - 
1125 Sheaff St., (first Street above Race), | 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. — J. LINVILL, I, P. THOMAS & SON CO. 


8. R. RICHARDs, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 1244 N. Nioth Street. 


1917 Grats Avenue. 2212 Wallace Street | Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. Philadelphia. 





